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WHY PINAY RESIGNED 

When, late on the night of Dec. 22, French Premier 
Antoine Pinay went to M. le President, Vincent Auriol, 
to submit his resignation, France’s first postwar experi- 
ment with a business-minded Government came to a 
sour close. On taking office last March, M. Pinay 
pledged a stern fight to save the franc and halt the 
ruinous inflation which has priced French goods out 
of the world market. This he promised to do without 
new taxes and: without devaluing the franc. 

To the plaudits of his countrymen, M. Pinay made 
an impressive start. Eschewing compulsory measures, 
as behooved a free-enterprise-minded businessman, he 
succeeded by voluntary methods in reducing prices to 
the point where, in July, the cost-of-living index stood 
five points below the February level. To pay the 
Government’s bills without inflationary recourse to the 
Bank of France, Pinay gambled on a bond drive. To 
bring it off successfully, he had to overcome popular 
distrust of the franc and a general persuasion that 
inflation could not be stopped. While the skeptics 
watched in disbelief, he succeeded in coaxing tight- 
fisted Frenchmen to part with 195 billion francs (more 
than a half-billion dollars). 

That was a large sum, more than anyone expected 
Pinay could raise, but it was not enough. During 
August the cost of living began to rise again. 

At this juncture, the doughty little Premier decided 
to get tough. He had thought that he could count on 
the financial and business community to support his 
orthodox drive for lower prices. He had called meet- 
ings, cajoled, exhorted, threatened. But even in the 
beginning many businessmen, wedded to fat profit 
margins and dazzled by the speculative gains to be 
reaped in an inflationary period, gave him only half- 
hearted support. By the end of July their self-restraint 
was wearing thin. So was M. Pinay’s patience. In 
September he acted. The Government decreed a price 
rollback to levels prevailing at the end of August. 

That was the beginning of the end for M. Pinay. 
When he proposed in his 1953 budget that farmers 
carry their share of the load by paying an income tax, 
the jig was up. Technically, Pinay had to quit because 
the Popular Republicans refused to forgo an increase 
in family allowances, but before that, the businessmen 
and farmers had already determined to have his scalp. 
The refusal of conservative elements to make sacrifices 
doomed the Pinay Cabinet. Pinay had knocked the 
black-market price on dollars from 480 to 400 francs. 
His reward was banishment. 

Contributing to his downfall was the resurgent 
nationalism which is giving Frenchmen second 
thoughts about the Schuman Plan and the European 
Army. Even if the economic problem had been solved, 
Pinay, who has staunchly supported Robert Schuman, 
his European-minded Foreign Minister, might have 
fallen on foreign issues. 

These are sad days for France, and for the friends 
of France. One more Cabinet failure and De Gaulle’s 
hour may strike. 
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Stalin’s present to Mr. Reston 

James Reston, N. Y. Times diplomatic correspondent 
in Washington, received quite a Christmas Eve present 
from Marshal Stalin in the form of answers to the four 
questions the enterprising newsman had transmitted 
to the Kremlin through the Soviet Embassy six days 
earlier. The only answer that meant anything—if, 
indeed, even it meant anything—was the assurance 
Stalin gave Mr. Reston that he would regard “favor- 
ably” suggestions of an eventual meeting with Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower. (The Kremlin, by the way, had 
not even extended the courtesy of congratulating our 
President-elect on his election victory.) The Soviet 
press, of course, like the press of the satellites, immedi- 
ately featured the exchange as added proof of the 
Marshal’s peace-loving intentions. The only chance 
that this overture, unorthodox as was the method of 
its transmission, might indicate a serious desire for 
peace is the possibility that the Soviet Union might 
like to try to negotiate its way out of the rather awk- 
ward situation it has got itself into. Although things 
have been going rather well for the USSR, it has 
ranged .against itself a very formidable and increas- 
ingly organized alliance of free nations, headed, of 
course, by the mightiest industrial power on earth. In 
any case, Stalin made it very clear in the 25,000-word 
article he published in the Bolshevik October 4 that 
the new Kremlin strategy is to play down East-West 
tensions and play up the differences between the 
Western partners, with a view to fomenting discord 
among them. Any offer (purely verbal, of course) on 
Stalin’s part which portrays him in a peaceful mood 
will help “unsell” our European allies on our sober 
evaluation of the Russian menace. 


..» Mr. Dulles’ cautious comment 

The dilemma confronting the free world, never- 
theless, is very grave. Unless mounting East-West 
tensions can somehow be negotiated downward, where 
will they end except in war? John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State to be, after consulting with Mr. 
Eisenhower, accordingly issued a very cautious state- 
ment. If Stalin had any “concrete proposals” to make 
to the new Administration, he observed, they would 
be “seriously and sympathetically received.” Mr. 
Dulles pointed out, however, that diplomatic and UN 
channels are always open for exchange of views. In 
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our opinion, Mr. Dulles chose the proper course. Had 
he ignored the offer as meaningless, in view of Soviet 
rejection of the Indian proposal in the UN for a 
Korean settlement, Communists could say the Krem- 
lin’s “peace” move had been rebuffed. On the other 
hand, had he shown any enthusiasm for it, our allies 
and even the U. S. public would be tempted to relax. 
The Dulles statement throws the ball back to the 
Russians, where it belongs. 


Sale of religious Christmas cards 

For several years the Catholic press in this country 
has urged greater production and distribution of 
Christmas cards with religious themes. If anybody 
was afraid this was a losing fight, a recent statement 
by Stephen Q. Shannon, managing director of the 
National Association of Greeting Card Publishers, 
ought to reassure him. According to Mr. Shannon, the 
“reverent” or religious cards have grown considerably 
in favor among the publishers as well as the public. 
Cards containing likenesses of the Madonna were 14 
per cent of the total sold for the past year. Those 
depicting the Christ child, the Magi and manger scenes 
represented 7 per cent each of the total: 21 per cent 
in all. (The three most popular nonreligious categories 
were, in the following order, the floral, the winter 
scenes and the bold greetings.) Of more practical 
importance than the mere statistics are two reasons 
assigned by Mr. Shannon for the increased exchange 
in the “reverent” types. First, publishers are coming to 
realize, as did the artists of old, that artistic motifs 
and designs can be found in the story of the Saviour’s 
birth, and permit of excellent reproduction. Then, 
religious cards are losing, in his words, the “stiffness” 
which previously hampered their sale. Both of these 
observations lead to the same conclusion. The more 
we fortify our demands for genuinely Christian re- 
minders of the Nativity mysteries with the production 
of really creative, homegrown “living” art, the more 
will the desired type of Christmas card grow in 
popularity. 


Jewish Congress on Church-State 

The Dec. 21 resolution of the National Administra- 
tive Committee of the American Jewish Congress 
exemplifies the consistent American Jewish opposition 
to active government encouragement of religion among 
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the American people. The resolution thus sums up 
the American Jewish position: 

As Jews, with manifold experiences of both 
persecution and freedom, we are particularly 
qualified to testify to the decisive significance for 
religion and liberty of our constitutional Amer- 
ican principal of separation. Judaism has survived 
throughout the centuries without the coercive 
arm of the state to support it; indeed, it has sur- 
vived despite the frequent efforts of states to 
crush it. On the other hand, where, as in totali- 
tarian lands of today or yesteryear, the sacred 
domain of religion has been opened to state 
intervention, no area of life has remained safe 
from invasion by the state. Because we believe 
that religion is too sacred to be intrusted in whole 
or in part to civil authority, we insist that govern- 
ment shall be permitted no role in religious affairs. 

The Congress argues from these premises against 
both religious instruction in the public schools and 
any use of public funds, even for auxiliary services, 
in aid of nonpublic religious education. It thus takes 
issue with both the National Council of Churches 
(Am. 12/27/52, p. 349) and with the Nov. 15 state- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy, The AJC simply fails 
to join issue with the Christian, and _ traditionally 
American, position that if religion is indispensable to 
American society, then our public schools must some- 
how give instruction in it. American Jews accept 
government aid to their hospitals and other welfare 
agencies. And if absolute “separation” is the lesson of 
Jewish experience, it seems strange that the State of 
Israel did not adopt it. Christians have learned from 
history that absolute separation is the slogan of anti- 
religious government, the USSR’s use of it being the 
most alarming example today. 


That non-Communist affidavit again 

In its annual report, issued Dec. 27, the House 
Committee on un-American Activities recommends 
that the non-Communist affidavit provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act be repealed. Heretofore, critics have 
objected to the affidavit on the grounds that it was 
1) ineffective and 2) discriminatory and unfair to 
labor leaders. The House Committee goes further and 
charges that the affidavit requirement actually helps 
the commies to maintain their stubborn toe hold in 
U. S. labor. Here is what the report says: 

This provision of the law, after a start as intended 

by its authors, is now working to the benefit of 

members of the Communist party engaged in the 

field of labor. 
Two years ago, Senator Taft, in the interest of even- 
handed justice, was willing to oblige employers, as 
well as labor leaders, to swear to their non-com- 
munism, but he persisted in believing that the 
affidavit was an efficacious instrument against Com- 
munists. Despite strong and mounting evidence to the 
contrary, he has given no sign since that time that he 
has undergone a change of heart. Perhaps the House 
Committee report, which cannot be suspected of 
leftist or ultra-liberal tendencies, will finally persuade 
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the Senator that a fresh approach to communism in 
labor is urgently needed. Last year’s hearings before 
the Humphrey subcommittee brought to light some 
promising suggestions. 


Chiang blasts the West 

When Chiang Kai-shek lashed out at both Soviet 
Russia and the nations of the West before the National 
Assembly at Taipei on Christmas Day, he named no 
specific countries. But his implications were clear. The 
United States, in his opinion, deserved being bracketed 
with the “Russian bandits” because we “kicked China 
when she was down, encouraged the enemy to knock 
her out and rejoiced at her defeat.” At least as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, the Generalissimo said 
nothing about the way his Government let the free 
world down by allowing the Communists to overthrow 
it. Chiang’s Government on Formosa, nevertheless, 
should get all the support we can give it. It is, obvi- 
ously, a Chinese bulwark against the spread of com- 
munism in Asia. Moreover, since its arrival in Formosa, 
Chiang’s regime, with U. S. assistance, has made great 
strides toward becoming an effective military machine. 
If he had instituted similar reforms seven years ago, 
U. S. military advisers in China would probably have 
recommended the stepping up of American help, 
instead of its discontinuation. About the time Chiang 
spoke on Formosa, Dom Paulinus Li, Chinese Superior 
of the Trappist monastery on Lantao, an island near 
Hong Kong, was being interviewed in San Francisco. 
Asked why China fell to the Communists, he replied 
tersely: “Our [Chinese] leaders were lazy,” in contrast 
to the “hard work” of the Communists. Chiang might 
remember that. 


Italy’s land reform pays off 

Southern Italy is beginning to afford practical proof 
that the best weapon against communism is a working 
program of social justice. To date, the Government 
has decreed the expropriation of 1.6 million acres 
to be made available to landless peasants. Some 
380,000 acres have already been turned over to 34,000 
peasant families, and the rest of the program will be 
pushed just as soon as the land has been got into 
productive shape. The results? Defections from the 
Communist party are multiplying. The latest one was 
even somewhat spectacular. In the town of San Severo 
in Apulia, 387 former Communists tore up their mem- 
bership cards in the public square on Dec. 28 and 
were welcomed into the ranks of the Christian Demo- 
crats. They said they did it because they realized that 
the Reds had just been mouthing propaganda, whereas 
the Christian Democrats’ land reform is the finest 
thing yet done for the benefit of Italy’s working masses. 
Such defections from communism have not yet reached 
great proportions, but a dramatic action like this one 
may well prove contagious. It is a safe bet that they 
will multiply with the progress of the land reform. 
The general elections scheduled for next spring will 
show the value of De Gasperi’s land policy. 





ORGANIZING THE NEW CONGRESS 

Now that President-elect Eisenhower has rounded 
out his administrative team, it is time to turn to the 
organization of the 83rd Congress. Everyone has 
remarked how heavily the new Administration will 
be peopled by businessmen drawn from industry. Past 
Presidents have leaned most heavily on lawyers, 
bankers and politicians. The question now is: What 
kind of men will control Congress? Will they go along 
with the hard-headed, moderate progressivism many 
observers see shaping up as the dominant tone of the 
new Administration? 

In the Senate, of course, a great deal will depend 
on the line Senator Taft takes. By ignoring the Ohioan 
in picking his executive personnel, Mr. Eisenhower 
made clear his independence of Mr. Taft. More re- 
cently, however, by letting it transpire that the Eisen- 
hower forces would not contest Mr. Taft’s bid for the 
Senate majority leadership, the President-elect in effect 
voiced confidence in the Senator’s willingness to 
cooperate. Only time will tell whether this confidence 
was well placed. If not, the new President will run 
into trouble in the Senate. 

As far as chairmanships go, the new Senate looks 
rather reassuring from an Eisenhower standpoint. 
Alexander Wiley (Wis.) promises to give sensible 
leadership as chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. H. Alexander Smith (N. J.), who considers 
himself a middle-of-the-roader, seems willing to chair- 
man Labor and Public Welfare, a post for which both 
Mr. Taft and George D. Aiken of Vermont (who will 
again take over Agriculture) outrank him. 

In line for other important chairmanships are Styles 
Bridges (Appropriations) and Charles W. Tobey 
(Commerce), both of New Hampshire; Leverett 
Saltonstall (Mass., Armed Services); and William 
Langer, a maverick Republican (N. D., Judiciary). 
Homer Ferguson (Mich.) should chairman Internal 
Security. The Taft wing will control Finance (Eugene 
D. Millikin), Banking and Currency (Homer E. Cape- 
hart), Rules (William E. Jenner) and Government 
Operations (Joseph R. McCarthy). In fact, the last 
five named—all from west of the Atlantic seaboard— 
contrast rather notably in their politics with the half- 
dozen important chairmen from the East. 

In the House, conservatives, especially from the 
Midwest, will be in the saddle with the following 
chairmanships: Dewey Short (Armed Services), Jesse 
P. Wolcott (Banking), Robert E. Chiperfield (Foreign 
Affairs), Harold H. Velde (Un-American Activities), 
Clare E. Hoffman (Expenditures in the Executive 
Department ) and—most important of all—Leo E. Allen 
(Rules). They will be backed up by John Taber of 
New York (Appropriations ). : 

The House as a whole, however, like the Senate, 
is expected to rally behind the new Administration. 

By way of footnote to the elections, Rep. Wayne N. 
Aspinall (D., Colo.) won re-election by 29 votes. The 
final count therefore gives Mr. Eisenhower a party- 
label majority of about eight in the House. R. C. H. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 








On January 18, two days before he leaves office, the 
President is obligated by statute to submit to the 
Congress the Federal budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, a date well into the second year of 
President Eisenhower’s term. 

This curious but necessary anomaly of the “lame- 
duck” amendment, which set the opening of Congress 
on January 3 and the Inauguration of the President 
on January 20, has given rise to lively speculation. 
It has also created some new terminology. It seems 
there are three kinds of budgets: a “high” budget, a 
“tight” budget and, lately, a “political” budget. 

A “high” budget is an old political dodge with a 
long enough history, especially in Britain. It consists 
in overestimating expenses (which are cut by legis- 
lation) and underestimating revenue, with the grati- 
fying result that at the end of the fiscal year the 
Treasury reports a cash surplus. 

President Truman seems to be the author of the 
phrase a “tight” budget. So far as I recall, every one 
of his budgets has been “tight”. By that he means that 
he has ordered his Bureau of the Budget to cut to 
the bone the demands of all the agencies. He then 
defies the Congress to reduce them without crippling 
essential functions. Almost invariably, at the end of 
each session, he has smirkingly remarked to newsmen 
that the Congress has cut his tight budget by some 
hundred millions, and then added some $2 billion for 
pet projects of its own devising. 

The phrase “political” budget is, I believe, the 
creation of Rep. “Joe” Martin, who is due to be Speaker 
of the new House. He and his friends seem to have 
harbored the deep suspicion that Mr. Truman’s new 
budget will be neither “high” nor “tight”, but so low 
that the 83rd Congress will simply have to add billions 
to it to enable the Government to run at all, and so 
the Republicans will have to incur the dread stigma 
of extravagance. 

This observer was an assiduous reader of all the 
main campaign speeches of both General Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson. What struck me particularly 
about both of them was that the promises made by 
them would add billions to the budget, both in do- 
mestic expenditures and in foreign aid, especially in 
Asia. 

General Eisenhower has appointed a committee to 
list all the campaign promises he made. He will be 
appalled by the financial results, but nobody doubts 
that he has the integrity to postpone payment. He will 
have only two years to redeem his promises, however. 
For history shows that a majority party loses 20 to 
60 seats in the House in the off years. The Republi- 
cans now have a majority of only about eight there. 

WILFRID PARSONS 
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Started in 1942 as an aid to men in the armed forces, 
the Home Study Course in the Catholic religion spon- 
sored by Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., is now 
in its tenth year. Its free study materials and tests go 
to all the States and to 14 foreign countries. One hun- 
dred students of theology take care of inquiries on an 
individual basis. One Catholic college tells all fresh- 
men coming from non-Catholic high schools to take 
the course. A prison chaplain has used it to instruct 
his charges. Leaflets giving information about the 
course can be obtained from the Director, at Wood- 
stock College. 

p The Holy See announced on Dec. 29 the elevation 
to the Cardinalate of Most Rev. Valerian Gracias, 
Archbishop of Bombay. Born in Karachi, the Arch- 
bishop is the first prelate from India to be appointed 
to the Sacred College. He takes the place of Cardinal- 
designate Carlo Agostini, Patriarch of Venice, who 
died Dec. 28 at the age of 64. 

B On Dec. 24 Msgr. Celestine Damiano, of the 
Buffalo Diocese, was named Titular Bishop of Nicopo- 
lis and Apostolic Delegate to South Africa. Msgr. 
Damiano has been stationed in Rome for the past five 
years, in the office of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Bw The Catholic Library Association, 209 Vine Ave., 
Park Ridge, IIl., is distributing a kit for the more 
effective observance of Catholic Book Week (Feb. 
22-28). The kit, containing a poster, annotated book- 
lists and suggestions, costs $1. 

p In a message to the annual interdenominational 
Mission Conference at Port Moresby, Papua Territory, 
Paul Hasluck, Minister for Territories of the Australian 
Government, expressed that Government’s apprecia- 
tion of the work of Christian missions in New Guinea 
and Australia. Wrote Mr. Hasluck: 

The faith that impels the missionary and the 
cause which he serves are above the sphere of 
temporal government. However, the path which 
the missionary takes in order to achieve his higher 
purpose lies closely alongside the path which the 
Government also takes in trying to bring about 
the social advancement and welfare of the in- 
habitants of this Territory . . . The Government 
knows that its own burden would be much heavier 
than it is if it were not for the devoted and con- 
stant service given by the missions. 


pm As of Christmas Eve, the nation-wide Thanks- 
giving Clothing Campaign sponsored by War Relief 
Services-NCWC had brought in more than 7.5 million 
pounds of clothes and other goods to be distributed 
for relief purposes. Four million pounds of the material 
collected have already been shipped, of which 2 mil- 
lion went to Korea, 1 million to Italy, 750,000 to 
Austria, 250,000 to Germany. C. a 
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Christmas Eve address 


In many respects the Holy Father’s address to the 
world last Christmas Eve was his saddest utterance 
since ascending the throne of Peter. His fatherly heart 
crushed by the sufferings, spiritual and material, 
which afflict so many millions of people today, the 
Pope sees small hope, and not a little danger, in 
many private and public schemes which have been 
proposed to cope with the almost universal misery. 
Despite the goodwill of their sponsors, these schemes 
are bound to fail, he thinks, because they are con- 
ceived in a too theoretic and mechanistic way. They 
do not make sufficient allowance for human nature, 
especially for its spiritual aspect, and hence tend to 
promote that “depersonalization” which is going on 
all about us. Nevertheless, the Holy Father remains 
hopeful because his trust is in the Child who, from 
His cradle in Bethlehem, revealed to us “the kindness 
and mercy of the Most High God.” 

Especially touching in the broadcast was the Pope’s 
deep sympathy for the lot of the poor, his concern for 
refugees and his anguish over the persecution of 
Christians in Communist-dominated lands. For the 
latter, the Holy Father could do little except to remind 
them that their heroic sacrifices are known to God 
and will not go unrewarded. For the poor, however, 
and for the refugees, he could do more. As the Vicar 
of Christ he could appeal to the consciences of citizens 
and rulers of the “free world,” urging them to works 
of charity and to the establishment of a just social 
order within nations and among nations. This he did 
in his address, with considerable illuminating detail. 

Humanity, His Holiness said, after subjugating the 
marvelous forces of nature, now seems unable to 
control them; it is, in fact, in danger of being crushed 
by them. On the one hand, men attempt to deal with 
the disorders of the modern world by seeking a tech- 
nician’s utopia of rigorously applied formulas. On 
the other, they go to the opposite extreme and seek 
salvation by giving free play to individual instincts 
and impulses. The result in the first case is a com- 
pletely mechanistic order, with the individual de- 
throned and the state transformed into an instrument 
of pure power. In the second case, the outcome is 
anarchy. 

Let men learn social reform, said the Holy Father, 
from the way in which God Himself went about the 
task of rescuing the human race from the supreme 
misery of sin. He had due regard for the order of 
nature, which He created, taking nothing away from 
it, but adding to it the element of grace, “by whose 
supernatural light the creature can know that order 
better, and by whose superhuman force he can better 
observe it.” To render this general order efficacious 
for each individual, God added a personal touch, so 
to speak. He became man, establishing a personal 
contact with His highly individualistic creatures. 

Too often today, the Holy Father continued, efforts 
to achieve order and relieve misery lack this personal 
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touch. Production is largely carried on by huge, im- 
personal corporations. These have a useful function, 
but modern social life must not “be regulated by them 
or made to conform to them.” Small-scale agriculture 
should be preserved, along with the crafts, for these 
have a beneficent influence, as history shows, on the 
basic institutions of society—the family, the state and 
private property. 

Where the “demon of organization” can lead, warns 
the Pope, we see from the growth of the modern state. 
In some countries it has already become a gigantic 
machine which extends its control over all phases of 
life, including the cultural, and leaves its subjects 
without identity or name. 

What is needed, then, according to His Holiness, 
is not some technician’s dream of a full-employment 
economy in the indefinite future, but a sense of soli- 
darity among men and peoples. If such solidarity 
were a living reality, the consciences of individuals 
could be counted on to effect many necessary reforms. 
Conscience would set limits to expenditures on 
luxuries, which infuriate the poor, would incite capi- 
talists to make investments, even at some risk, to 
provide employment and would keep employers from 
conducting their business for purely selfish ends. In 
these and other ways, excessive inequalities in living 
standards within nations would be eliminated. 

This sense of solidarity would also lead to a reduc- 
tion of economic inequalities among nations, the 
better-off nations contributing of their abundance to 
underdeveloped countries. Reform undertaken in this 
way would have due regard for the “native endow- 
ment of the human person and the individuating 
characteristics of nations.” 

Nowhere can the failure of a mechanically planned 
society be so clearly seen as in two problems related 
to modern economic systems. One is the problem of 
birth control; the other that of emigration. Once the 
experts have mathematically ascertained the number 
of persons a country can support, then all the appar- 
atus of government is brought to bear on parents 
to restrict their families, by whatever means, and the 
gates of immigration are shut tight. The vice of this 
kind of planning is that it presumes life to be imper- 
sonal and static, whereas life is personal and dynamic. 

While it is very clear from the Holy Father’s address 
that his strictures on “depersonalization” apply pri- 
marily to the Communist world, he wished them 
extended also to the “free world,” where “real war 
and then cold war forcibly drove social relations 
toward an inevitable curtailment of liberty itself.” An 
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example of this curtailment, perhaps, was the Holy 
Father’s protest that the rights of workers are today 
placed more and more “in the hands of an anonymous 
group, working through the agency of immense 
organizations which are of their very nature monopo- 
lies.” It seems doubtful that this characterization 
generally applies to U. S. trade unions. 

The Holy Father closed his lengthy address with a 
moving appeal on behalf of the poor and homeless, an 
appeal which should find a generous welcome in the 
heart of every Catholic. 


Revision of McCarran- Walter 


The President’s peripatetic Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, whose adventures in the 
democratic process are described by Monsignor 
O'Grady in this issue (see pp. 392-94) released its 
report, Whom We Shall Welcome, on New Year's 
Day. It should inaugurate a new era in our immigra- 
tion policy. The report concludes that the new 
McCarran-Walter Act “should be reconsidered and 
revised from beginning to end.” The reasons for this 
conclusion are thus summed up: 

The immigration and nationality law embodies 
policies and principles that are unwise and injuri- 
ous to the nation. It rests upon an attitude of 
hostility and distrust against all aliens. It applies 
discriminations against human beings on account 
of national origin, race, creed and color. It ignores 
the needs of the United States in domestic affairs 
and foreign policies. It contains unnecessary and 
unreasonable restrictions and penalties against 
individuals. It is badly drafted, confusing and in 
some respects unworkable. 


In place of the discriminatory national-origin quota 
system, the commission recommends a unified quota 
system, which would allocate visas without regard to 
national origin, race, creed or color. The maximum 
annual quota immigration should be based, not on 
the 1920 census used in the new Act, but on the 1950 
census, and should amount to one-sixth of 1 per cent 
of the U. S. population. Then 251,162 immigrants 
could be admitted annually, instead of the 154,657 
now authorized. The commission also recommends 
that all immigration and naturalization functions now 
in the Department of State and the Department of 
Justice be consolidated in a new agency headed by a 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 
(Adrian Fisher of the State Department entered a 
minority report against this provision. ) 

In an interview granted to Nelson Frank of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun on December 29 
Senator McCarran magnanimously admitted that 
“there never was a law drafted that was perfect in 
all its parts.” Apparently forgetting that in the new 
Congress he will be just another minority member of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Langer of North Dakota, an avowed 
opponent of his law, the Senator added: “Of course, 
I'll be willing to consider changes if they appear to be 
needed.” 
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It had earlier become obvious, however, that the 
Senator would not agree to the sweeping changes he 
was sure the President’s Commission would propose. 
He made that clear on Christmas Eve in a statement 
which attempted to discredit the forthcoming report. 
First, he repeated his claim that “more than a hundred 
nation-wide organizations” had “endorsed the act as 
fair and sound legislation.” We counted the organiza- 
tions he listed in his Senate speech of May 13. A dozen 
or so could be called “nation-wide.” The “small radical 
clique” in Congress which, he said, opposed him 
included such respectable members as Senators 
McMahon, Kefauver, Douglas, Murray, Pastore, O’Ma- 
honey, Lehman, Moody, Green, Langer, Duff, Salton- 
stall, Humphrey and Sparkman, and Representatives 
McCormack and Kennedy. 

The Senator also impugned the loyalty of three 
members of the Commission, Messrs. Rosenfield, Har- 
rison and Pickett. While we must leave them to defend 
themselves, we must take exception to the Senator’s 
attempt to lump all opponents of his law as “ready 
colleagues” of the “out-and-out Reds.” This Review 
has fought the McCarran-Walter bill, and has reported 
various expressions of Catholic opposition, notably 
resolutions by the Catholic Press Association, the 7- 
million member National Council of Catholic Women 
and the 6-million member predominantly Catholic 
Polish-American Congress. A reading of the commis- 
sion’s report and the transcript of its hearings will 
reveal that Catholics throughout the nation protested 
against the act, including Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston, Bruce Mohler, director of the Immigration 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Msgr. Edward Swanstrom of War Relief Services 
—NCWC. 

This time the Senator has, we fear, overdone his 
trick of dubbing all opponents Reds. 


Trouble spots in the East 


It became clear in 1952 that our postwar foreign- 
policy emphasis on “Europe first” has diminished, at 
least temporarily, the danger of Soviet aggression in 
that area of the East-West conflict. We are, however, 
by no means out of the woods. While we have been 
giving priority to Europe, Soviet Russia has been 
probing, with some success, the soft spots in the free 
world’s defenses in the Far and Middle East. What are 
our chances of standing off communism there during 
1953 as compared to our chances a year ago? 

In two Asiatic areas, of course, the cold war has 
long since broken out into a hot war. Since 1945 our 
French allies have been up to their necks in a bloody 
anti-Communist jungle war in Indo-China. The Com- 
munist attack on South Korea is just two and a half 
years old. 

A year ago in Korea we were still hopeful that the 
Reds would come to terms at Panmunjom. If there ever 
was any chance of a negctiated peace, however, it 
was destroyed last month when Soviet Russia turned 
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down India’s compromise proposal on the repatriation 
of war prisoners. As AMERICA pointed out last week (p. 
370), we must now force the decision there. Whether 
it will be by a continued war of attrition or by a limited 
offensive up the peninsula, abetted by such diver- 
sionary activity as will not enlarge the war, will be 
for President-elect Eisenhower to decide. Our military 
commanders seem to think that a cautious offensive 
has some chance of success. We may know by spring. 

Indo-China, like Korea, is merely another phase of 
the Communist drive for domination of all Asia. The 
free world can no more pull out of there than it can 
out of Korea. Yet there is even less chance of immedi- 
ate success in that quarter than in Korea. Red Chinese 
aid to the Communist-dominated Viet Minh on its 
present scale can indefinitely protract the civil war in 
Indo-China. In the meantime, France is being bled 
white of officers, men and supplies urgently needed 
to strengthen the European army. Unless much more 
military aid is forthcoming from the United States 
(which is unlikely, since we are already footing 40 
per cent of France’s bill) 1953 will not see the end of 
Indo-China’s war. 

In the Middle East our policy has been to work for 
a stable Arab world. At this date we are no closer to 
achieving our purpose than we were a year ago. We 
have to find the means to reconcile loyal support for 
our European allies with cur sympathy for Arab na- 
tionalism, or the area will continue to remain a trouble 
spot. Meanwhile Russia will exploit the unrest. 

Morocco and Tunisia provide a typical example of 
the difficulties we face in the Arab world. During the 
recent UN debates on the Moroccan and Tunisian 
questions, we straddled—currying the favor of the 
French by refusing to ask the UN to condemn their 
rule in North Africa while catering to the Arabs by 
publicly urging negotiation. Our attempt to carry 
water on both shoulders contributed little to the solu- 
tion of the North African problem. We can expect 
the clamor for self-rule to increase in volume in 1953. 
The Communists will encourage it in the hope they 
can pick up the pieces after the expected explosion. 

We face a similar situation in Iran, which is openly 
flirting with the Communists. Behind the intransigence 
of Premier Mossadegh in refusing to compromise and 
settle the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute is all the pent-up 
resentment against years of British domination. It 
begins to look as though we shall have to turn on our 
British ally and yield to Mossadegh, letting him write 
the terms. Otherwise a year hence may see a Com- 
munist Iran. 

In general, we seem to be worse off than we seemed 
to be a year ago in the Far and Middle East. Then we 
had hopes of a Korean armistice. Today we must risk 
forcing the issue militarily, after a great increase in 
Red power. The outcome in Indo-China is more un- 
certain than ever. The West has made little or no 
headway in reducing Arab antagonism to the real and 
imagined evils of colonialism. All in all, 1953 will see 
us still searching for effective defenses in both areas. 





A heroic mother 


“Why, I feel that a baby has as much right to live as 
anyone else” was the immediate response of Mrs. Jean 
Garrett of Los Angeles, 27-year-old mother of three 
sons, when told that the fourth child she was bearing 
would certainly shorten her life if allowed to come to 
term. Because of her cancerous condition, the 
Caesarean operation that would have to be performed 
might even cause her death. Had she allowed an 
abortion, the doctors promised that her own life could 
be prolonged. She refused. 

The months passed. Christmas came. Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrett trimmed the tree, exchanged what seemed 
almost surely their last presents, gave the three boys 
their gifts and enjoyed what the young mother called 
“the best Christmas I ever had.” 

That night, when the tree lights were turned out 
and children put to bed, mother and father left for 
the hospital. As they parted there, she smiled and 
said: “Death is the least of my worries.” Her last wish 
was that her children should have “a Christian edu- 
cation and that they always remain together.” 

The next day, December 26, Michael Emmanuel 
Garrett was delivered. When he was laid, strong and 
healthy, in his mother’s arms, she wept for joy. 

Thousands, perhaps millions, of mothers throughout 
the land shared that joy with you, Mrs. Garrett, as in 
their hearts they welcomed you into the glorious sister- 
hood of mothers who have likewise risked their lives 
to give birth to new life. They and you, Mrs. Garrett, 
are the mothers who know, from instinct as well as 
from principle, that womanhood’s greatest glory is to 
be the channel of new human lives. They and you are 
of that band of strong women, the mulieres fortes of 
the Scriptures, who see that the beauty of the “for 
worse” of the marriage vows can be just as shining as 
the beauty of the “for better.” 

Many a husband, too, Mr. Garrett, must deep within 
his heart have stretched out his hand to you and wel- 
comed you into the comradeship of those who have 
made the same agonizing, noble decision to part with 
a beloved wife rather than agree to the snuffing out of 
an infant as if a human being, made in the image of 
God, were merely an unwanted dumb animal. 

This is surely the Christian spirit, the positive, 
giving, outgoing spirit, and not the spirit of those 
who are self-centered, inward-turning and therefore 
defeatist. Mr. and Mrs. Garrett focussed attention on 
the difference at Christmas time, but it is a spirit that, 
thank God, distinguishes myriads of married couples. 
It is the spirit of our Divine Saviour, who tells us 
that if we are to find life we must lose it, and that 
there is no greater love than to lay down one’s life 
for one’s friend. Even if one lives, such readiness to 
lay down one’s life endears a soul to Christ. 

Whether or not the New Year runs its course for 
brave Mrs. Garrett, she has given an example to all 
mothers of loyalty to God, something whose value 
can be calculated only in terms of eternal happiness. 
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Owe TO HIS GRAVE CONCERN over the kind 
of immigration policy Congress enacted into law over 
his veto last June, President Truman on September 4 
appointed a President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. The purpose of the commission 
was to restudy the McCarran-Walter Act—not, as 
Senator McCarran erroneously stated in his December 
24 attack on the commission, “in operation” (since the 
new act was to take effect only on Christmas Eve) 
but in terms of the severely restrictive over-all immi- 
gration policy adopted in the law. 

Philip B. Perlman, former U. S. Solicitor General, 
was named chairman. The other members, besides the 
present writer, were Earl G. Harrison, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization and 
former Dean of the School of Law, University of Penn- 
sylvania (vice-chairman ); Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, 
president of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, and chairman of the Minnesota Displaced Per- 
sons Commission; Clarence E. Pickett, honorary sec- 
retary of the American Friends (Quakers) Service 
Committee; Adrian S. Fisher, legal adviser to the State 
Department; and Thomas Gregory Finucane, chair- 
man of the Board of Immigration Appeals, Depart- 
ment of Justice. Harry N. Rosenfield, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Displaced Persons Commission, was Execu- 
tive Director. 

Between September 30 and October 29 the commis- 
sion held hearings in 11 cities across the country, from 
coast to coast. During the 15 days of actual hearings 
we listened to some 425 witnesses representing all 
major religious, labor, farm and civic organizations, as 
well as specialists from 18 large universities. The com- 
petence of the witnesses and the care with which state- 
ments presented to the commission had been prepared 
impressed me more and more as the sessions ran their 
course. We tapped reservoirs of opinion which, for the 
most part, had never been drawn on in hearings before 
congressional committees. By the time we concluded, 
this member was convinced that we had brought to- 
gether the greatest body of enlightened opinion—cer- 
tainly on the subject of U. S. immigration policy—ever 
assembled in this country. 


OpposrITION TO “NATIONAL ORIGIN” SYSTEM 


Since nine-tenths of the witnesses opposed the basic 
pattern of the McCarran-Walter Act, i.e., its retention 
of the “national origin” system of allotting immigration 
quotas, an explanation of that system is in place. 

When the United States set up systematic restric- 
tions on the free flow of immigrants to our shores in 
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Monsignor O’Grady was a member of the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, set 
up to restudy the policies em’sodied in the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, our new immigration law. Here he 
discusses the “national origin” formula, reviews crit- 
icisms of the law offered by witnesses at the com- 
mission’s hearings and urges a “far more positive 
immigration policy” in keeping with our world 
leadership. 


the 1920’s, it was of course necessary to establish not 
only an over-all limit on annual immigration but a set 
of principles for selecting those who would be ad- 
mitted. After experimenting with the temporary immi- 
gration act of 1921, Congress adopted the permanent 
immigration law of 1924, which has remained our basic 
law governing immigration up until 1952. 

In contrast to the previous flow of immigration at 
a rate of hundreds of thousands a year, the 1924 law 
set a ceiling of roughly 150,000 immigrants annually. 
Though this ceiling seemed to many people much too 
low, it was the method of selecting immigrants within 
that range that drew the sharpest criticism. This meth- 
od was the ingenious and intricate “national origin” 
quota formula. Congress attempted to determine what 
proportion of the people in the United States in 1920 
stemmed from various countries or nationalities. (This 
statistical venture, of course, involved considerable 
guess-work, to start with.) The quota of immigrants 
from any given country to be allowed admittance in 
any year would bear the same ratio to 150,000 as the 
estimated number of people already in the United 
States in 1920 from such a country bore to the total 
population in that year’s U. S. census. 

The way the national-origin formula was worked 
out, the 1924 immigration law provided that of the 
total of 150,000 immigrants to be allowed every year, 
85 per cent would come from Northern and Western 
Europe and only 15 per cent from Southern and East- 
ern Europe (immigration from other countries being 
mostly either shut off or remaining unrestricted ). The 
story of the racial and religious animus which promp- 
ted the adoption of this national-origin formula is a 
long and fairly well-known one. Suffice it to say that 
the 1924 act was intended to reverse, and in fact did 
succeed in reversing, the national-origin composition 
of what is called the “new” immigration, dating from 
about 1880, which was heavily Eastern and Southern 
European. It also, of course, sharply reduced the total. 

Ninety per cent of the more than four hundred wit- 
nesses, before the President’s commission voiced their 
very strong opposition to the continuation in the 
McCarran-Walter Act of the national-origin formula 
adopted in the 1924 act and made still more rigid last 
year. They evidenced a very clear grasp (especially 
the witnesses representing universities and religious 
organizations ) of the history, wording and objectives 
of this section of the new law. They reiterated time 
and again that this formula had its roots in the deep 
anti-alien feelings of Americans immediately after 
World War I, when the Bolshevik Revolution caused 
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widespread alarm. They traced it, too, to the wave of 
isolationism of which our rejection of the League of 
Nations was symbolic. They showed ample under- 
standing of the exaggerated fears of a threatened in- 
vasion of the United States by Europeans in those 
days. 

They knew about the trumped-up and now dis- 
credited doctrine of Nordic racial superiority which 
members of Congress openly avowed when over- 
whelmingly passing the 1924 law. And they showed 
that they were well acquainted with the religious big- 
otry, symbolized in the Ku Klux Klan of 
that day, which was then written into our 
permanent immigration policy. It was no 
accident that the Eastern and Southern 
Europeans whose immigration was sud- 
denly reduced to a trickle were Catholic 
and, to a lesser degree, Jewish. 

All this was pointed out by one witness 
after another. They argued that the 1924 
national-origin formula, readopted in the 
new law, violated ail the best traditions of 
the United States, which from its founding 
has proclaimed that “all men are created 
equal” and that discrimination based en- 
tirely on race and creed is wrong. 

Most of the witnesses also pointed out 
that the national-origin program was an 
affront to millions of people in other countries who 
have in recent years joined with the United States in 
the struggle to stem the tide of world communism. 
They argued forcefully that readopting that formula in 
1952 was entirely out of harmony with our new posi- 
tion of leadership in the democratic world, that it en- 
couraged suspicion and distrust among the peoples dis- 
criminated against and that it actually gave Commu- 
nists a golden opportunity to depict Uncle Sam as a 
self-centered and miserly capitalist. 

As opposed to this renewed policy of severe restric- 
tion on immigration, especially from the countries 
most in need of outlets for surplus population, the 
testimony before the commission urged a radically 
changed, far more positive immigration policy in keep- 
ing with our radically changed, positive role of world 
leadership. The trouble with U. S. immigration policy, 
dating from 1921 and culminating in the 1952 law, they 
contended, was that it has been designed to keep 
people out of the United States as nuisances rather 
than to welcome them as positive assets. 

Although we are the wealthiest nation in the world, 
although our strength has been built up to no small 
extent through immigration, we have in the past quar- 
ter-century set up one restriction after another to 
prevent people from coming to this country. In our 
natural and perfectly legitimate anxiety to prevent 
the admission of a few subversives, we have turned a 
cold shoulder on practically everybody. 

In the informed opinion of most of the witnesses 
before the commission, it surely should be possible 
for the United States to provide reasonable security 





against the admission of subversives without destroy- 
ing our good name as a refuge from hardship and op- 
pression. Once we decide how many immigrants we 
can manage annually, we should thereupon take posi- 
tive steps to see that such a number gains admittance, 
instead of surrounding our admission procedures with 
so many barriers that even those who would be ad- 
missible under our quota cannot gain entry. 

The members of the commission were reminded over 
and over that in the United States we are dealing with 
a rapidly expanding economy which needs a certain 
volume of immigration each year to meet 
its manpower needs. That we are facing 
a manpower shortage, they remarked, is 
common knowledge. There was general 
agreement, therefore, that instead of the 
approximately 154,000 immigrants allowed 
under the 1952 law, the United States can 
absorb from 250,000 to 300,000. 

Many who had had experience in the 
resettlement of displaced persons since the 
war felt sure that this larger number could 
be absorbed. It is worth noting that wit- 
nesses who dealt with the problem of 
absorption of newcomers under our DP 
program, including Catholic diocesan re- 
settlement directors, presented a rather 
bright picture of the adjustment the DP’s 
had made. Research is continuing in this field. As this 
research develops, we shall have scientific data instead 
of hearsay on which to discuss and plan the integration 
of immigrants into American life. 


INFORMED OPINION EMERGING 


Among the other aspects of opinion presented to the 
commission, it is encouraging to see that in a number 
of communities various organizations engaged in joint 
preparation of testimony. This policy of working to- 
gether on the part of religious, labor and civic groups 
can lead to an articulate, representative public opinion 
to replace the public apathy that has characterized 
American attitudes towards immigration. It is this 
public apathy which has in the past allowed special- 
interest groups and short-sighted members of Congress 
to pass highly restrictive immigration legislation in 
default of any expression of national opinion on the 
subject. 

The different groups represented before the com- 
mission are pretty well agreed on the total volume of 
immigration we can admit every year. Finding a sub- 
stitute for the national-origin formula as a principle of 
selection for those we admit, however, is proving diffi- 
cult. The groups are working on the problem. One 
principle that should govern immigration, they feel, is 
the right of asylum. Many witnesses instanced the sad 
plight of refugees from behind the Iron Curtain who 
escape only to find that they have no place to go. Many 
reminded us that U. S. immigration policy should 
somehow make provision for the large number of 
DP’s now in Western Germany, Italy and Greece. 
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Another principle to be included in a revision of our 
legislation is the right of families to be reunited. This 
right, they believed, should be extended to grand- 
parents, and possibly to uncles and aunts of U. S. 
citizens, as well as to other categories. 

Many witnesses pointed out the serious hardships 
resulting from unemployment and overpopulation in 
certain areas, such as Germany, Italy and Greece. Our 
immigration policy should be made flexible enough 
to take cognizance of these areas of special need as 
occasion arises. 

Another criticism of the McCarran-Walter Act had 
to do with its placing Caribbean dependencies of Euro- 
pean countries on token quotas of 100 each. These new 
restrictions, it was pointed out, really discriminate 
against the admission of Negroes to the United States. 
It seemed to be a gratuitous discrimination, because 
in the past the Caribbean islands, in spite of the practi- 
cal lack of quota restrictions, did not send any large 
numbers of immigrants to the United States. 

The extraordinary powers over immigration the new 
law places in the hands of U. S. consuls and of the 


U. S. Attorney General also came in for criticism. They 
can exclude people without any right of appeal. 

The same holds true of the Attorney General’s power 
to deport naturalized citizens. One of the new features 
in the present act which have been severely criticized 
is the provision empowering the Attorney General to 
deport persons for legal offenses committed many 
years past, even at a time when such offenses were not 
punishable under American law and when they were 
determined by sentences of courts in totalitarian 
countries. : 

A number of witnesses from university law schools 
pointed out that an administrative appeal should be 
provided against all decisions of the U. S. Consular 
Service and the Attorney General. They were very 
critical of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion for its efforts to prevent the establishment of prop- 
er procedures for such administrative appeals. 

The 284-page commission report, obtainable at the 
Government Printing Office, should lead the way to 
urgently needed revision of the McCarran-Walter 
immigration law. 





Anti- Yankism 
in Britain 





Douglas Hyde 





W nen THE NAZIS were trying to stir up anti- 
Semitic prejudice among the German people in the 
years before the war, they found a simple way to do 
it. They made a point of featuring in their press the 
case of every Jew who appeared in the courts or who 
was involved in any sort of unsavory episode. Thus 
the entire Jewish population was burdened with re- 
sponsibility for its minority of undesirables. Even 
some thinking people were given the impression that 
the Jews as a race contained a disproportionately high 
percentage of criminal types, while some of the un- 
thinking ones came to believe that “Jew” and “crim- 
inal” were almost synonymous terms. 

That is the technique of the smear. It is one of the 
most disgraceful weapons in the modern political ar- 
mory. It is also one of the easiest to use and, if pursued 
with sufficient pertinacity and lack of moral restraint, 
one of the most successful, too. In its racial form, and 
when used by Nazis and Fascists, it was condemned 
by the Communists over and over again. 

Here in Britain, in this crowded, closely-knit little 
island, the success of the smear is made easier by 
the fact that views and prejudices held in one part of 
the country are passed on quickly and inevitably to 
others by direct personal contact. So, although our 
people pride themselves on their political maturity, 
this close proximity with each other in which we live 
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Reports in the daily press of growing anti-American 
feeling in Britain, of which the Communists are 
making capital, led the editors to ask Douglas Hyde 
to write this article for America. Mr. Hyde, a former 
Communist and news editor of the British Daily 
Worker, is now a staff writer for the London Cath- 
olic Herald. He is author of I Believed (1950). 


makes it possible for prejudices to spread, very fast 
among certain sections of the British people. 

The technique of the racial-political smear is again 
being used in Britain at this moment. But this time 
its promoters are not the Fascists but the Communists, 
and its victims are not Jews but Americans. It is 
probably the most successful campaign the Commu- 
nists have run in years. And, just as in the past many 
people who were guilty of anti-Semitism had had no 
contact with Fascists, so today those who are “anti- 
Yank” have, in most cases, no conscious link with 
Communists. 

There are, of course, differences of purpose between 
the Nazi-Fascist smear campaigns and those of the 
Communists today. But the technique is identical. 

The Nazis wanted a whipping-boy upon whom the 
people could work off its frustrations, a scapegoat who 
could be held responsible for the failure to solve all the 
political insolubles of the moment. The Fascists here 
in Britain, having failed to get the support of any but 
a tiny handful of fanatics, consciously turned to anti- 
Semitism as a means of getting the support of the sub- 
strata of the slums. 

The Communists’ motives for using the racial smear 
today are to split this country from its most powerful 
ally, and to break up the entire defensive system of the 
West, so that all Europe may lie weakened and in- 
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defensible and America may remain isolated and 
alone. In other words, their motives, by comparison, 
go deeper than those of the Fascists, and the con- 
sequences attendant upon the success of their cam- 
paign would be even more disastrous for mankind as 
a whole. 

Day after day the London Daily Worker features 
the misdemeanors of U. S. servicemen stationed in 
Britain in precisely the same way as the Fascist press 
did in the case of the Jews. Let me give you a few 
examples of Daily Worker headlines so that the pat- 
tern—and the purpose—may become quite clear. 


HEADLINE BARRAGE 


On November 1 the paper went to town with front- 
page banner headlines and a picture on an issue about 
which Communists have no right whatsoever to speak: 
“Sacrilege: New U. S. Crime in Britain—Crucifix Stolen 
from Historic Parish Church—American Air Force 
Tries to Hush Up the Facts.” The story concerned a 
U. S. airman who had been prompted, it seems, by a 
combination of drink and anti-Catholicism to engage 
in activities about which Christians might well be out- 
raged but which can have caused nothing but cynical 
amusement to Britain’s Communists. 

In the two weeks between November 18 and De- 
cember 8 the paper’s readers were treated to the fol- 
lowing: “Man, Child Died as GI Crashed; 60 m.p.h. 
in City, Court Martial Told”; “GI’s Took Up All the 
Pavement; Their Girl Companions Fined”; “Six 
Months for GI Car Driver”; “The Yanks Move In’; 
“American Accused of Holdup”; “Nine Months For 
Crucifix Thief; Ruin round Altar Described at GI 
Court Martial”; “GI Gets Six Years for Murder Bid”; 
“Two GI’s Offered Drug to African; He Got 6 Months, 
But Were Americans Punished?” 

You see the aim? The paper is trying to get across 
in those headlines a) that all GI’s are decadent or 
crooks; b) that Americans can expect soft treatment 
by the authorities while British subjects get different 
treatment altogether. 

Side by side with those carefully selected stories, 
with their “GI’s are criminals” motif, which have been 
a feature of the paper for months on end, go openly 
political ones, ranking America as the criminal of 
international society, the crook and thug among the 
nations. Typical are: “U. S. is Prizing Open Empire”; 
“Eisenhower—Snarl Behind the Film-Star Smile’; 
“Korea Camps Horrors; American Official Figures 
486 POW’s Shot in Month”; “American Ban Ruining 
Britain; Trade Fetters Imperial Food Supplies.” 

Politically, today, in the European Communist par- 
ties’ propaganda, America plays the role Nazi Ger- 
many once had. She is a country which should be 
isolated, the mad dog of the mid-twentieth century. 
But that political line is not easy to get across to the 
British public—hence the smear campaign. And the 
smear succeeds. 

The Daily Worker has a daily sale of only about 
100,000. But it is estimated that because of the way 


in which it is passed around in the factories by ardent 
Communists, each copy is read by some five people. 
The total readership is therefore around half a million 
out of a population of nearly 50 million. Though the 
proportion is small, that is quite a lot of people to be 
infected with a virulent disease like racial prejudice. 
And the infection spreads. 

Wherever there is a U. S. camp or an area where 
American servicemen are quartered, there, too, the 
Communists are doing all in their power by word of 
mouth to discredit them and to build up organized 
protest action against them. In areas where there are 
relatively large numbers of Americans, Communist- 
sponsored marches and poster parades have been 
held, with politically innocent (in both senses of the 
word) men and women demanding that the virtue of 
their daughters be protected from the rapacious ruf- 
fians in their midst. 

Generalizing, one may say that wherever American 
forces are quartered, the Communists have succeeded, 
to a greater or lesser extent, in creating prejudice 
against them even though the mass of the population 
are courteous and sympathetic to them as individuals. 

Is such “anti-Yank” sentiment as does exist in Britain 
today entirely the creation of the Communists? Does 
it all reduce itself, once again, to yet another Red 
plot? Clearly the answer is No—but a qualified No. 
It is certain, I think, that anti-Yank sentiments would 
be much rarer and much less bitter had the Com- 
munists not run their smear campaign. I would go so 
far as to say that without that campaign, anti-Amer- 
icanism would not exist on a scale that mattered to 
anyone. 

Were there no Communist party at all, there would 
probably still be some friction here and there—and the 
nearer you got to the places where the U. S. forces 
were quartered, the more of it you would find. It 
would not be political, however, and would be of little 
political consequence. It would consist of the sort of 
small and almost inevitable irritations which the Com- 
munists and their allies now exploit and exaggerate 
until they are given a new content and significance. 


NATURAL SOURCES 


This country has in the past received many foreign 
nationals—often political refugees who have sought, 
and been given, asylum—and our people have shown 
themselves to be tolerant and usually free from preju- 
dice. But that reputation for tolerance belongs in par- 
ticular to the Victorian period, when our wealth and 
our power were still unchallenged and still continuing 
to expand. We could afford to be virtuously tolerant 
then. It is not so easy in this period of the contraction 
of our wealth and power and when our position in the 
world has been challenged by America. Least of all 
is it easy to be tolerant in the old, expansive way to 
those Who have taken our place. There is, perhaps, 
a little undercurrent of resentment and envy—easily 
understandable in terms of the psychology of the in- 
dividual. The boy who for long has been top of his 
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class finds it difficult not to be resentful of the one 
who comes and takes his position, relegating him to 
second place. And it may not be difficult to persuade 
the loser that it was all done by cheating. 

Perhaps even our common language is a mixed 
blessing, for it tends to obscure those national and 
cultural differences a fuller recognition of which would 
make for greater tolerance. Our differences in outlook 
and behavior are not great enough to constitute sepa- 
rate cultures, but they are sufficient to cause irritation 
and to make us get on each other’s nerves. 

And the more the full significance of the fact that 
America has taken our place in the leadership of the 
nations sinks into our consciousness, the more easily 
_ irritated we become. Nationally we are, perhaps un- 

derstandably, a little jealous. That is why the petty 
differences between GI’s and ordinary British folk 
tend currently to increase or to be more easily pro- 
voked. The GI gets a great deal higher pay than his 
British opposite number, and his clothes are of con- 
spicuously better quality. This leads to frictions in 
two quite different ways. First, it leads to jealousy and 
bad feeling, because the British boy tends to find him- 
self left standing by while the GI surrounds himself 
with girls. Secondly, since it is not the best kind of 
girl who is so easily influenced by dollars and good 
clothes, the GI gets a reputation for associating only 
with the worst type of women. 

Moreover, troops stationed abroad are rarely on 
their best behavior—whether they are Tommies in 
West Germany or GI Joes in East Anglia. To be more 
exact, there is usually a group who cast off all restraints 
once they find themselves away from home. And the 
local populace ordinarily dislikes them for it. 

These are the natural consequences of having large 
numbers of U. S. troops abroad. It is, in part at least, 
a spiritual problem, for the difficulties would be fewer 
were it not for the fact that a percentage of Americans 
are, like many of our own Britons, modern pagans, in- 
fluenced by no moral or spiritual considerations. 

I have talked to good U. S. Catholic servicemen in 
Lancashire, in Kent and elsewhere who were doing a 
magnificently apostolic job on their stations and have 
been more outspoken about the moral and spiritual 
aspect of the problem than I might feel it politic to be. 
But the good, clean-living Catholic boy never gets into 
the news. It is the man who goes off the rails who hits 
the headlines. 

On the political front, the thing which has recently 
led to a sharpening of anti-American feeling has been 
the legislation which puts the American serviceman in 
Britain beyond the British law. The GI who breaks 
our laws and falls into the hands of British police is 
handed over to the U. S. authorities to be dealt with. 
This, while it is something we ourselves demand when 
the boot is on the other foot (when British boys land 
in a Japanese jail, for example), is none the less meat 
and drink to the Communists. 

Yet this process of getting used to living at close 
quarters is not an entirely bad thing in a rapidly con- 
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tracting world. For if we are to live at peace as nations, 
we must, as a minimum necessity, at least be able to 
tolerate each other as individuals. And if the peace is 
to become in time a fruitful, creative thing, we shall 
have to learn to understand each other’s human weak- 
nesses as well as being able to calculate each other's 


military potential. 


The debt load: big 
but not crushing 





Benjamin L. Masse 





THE LATE RICHARD DANA SKINNER, who wrote 
with equal distinction about the stage and high fi- 
nance, used to argue that the weakness of American 
capitalism is that it is not a property system but a debt 
system. By that he meant that ownership of debt 
claims—bonds and mortgages, for example—as op- 
posed to ownership of real property, was too big a 
factor in the economy. He could back up his argument 
with figures, too. In 1932, he pointed out, the appraised 
value of all tangible property in the country was $230.6 
billion. Against this real property stood claims, direct 
and indirect, of $137.1 billion, made up as follows: 


Private long-term debt ........... $81.8 billion 
State and local government debt .. 19.6 ” 
errr erry 192 ” 
I ctr windtimentenwaieee 165 ” 


Thus, in 1932, private and public debt amounted to 
59.4 per cent of the appraised value of all private 
property in the country. The equity of real owners, 
as opposed to owners of debt obligations, was, there- 
fore, not $230.6 billion, but $230.6 billion minus $137.1 
billion, or a total of only $93.5 billion. 

To Mr. Skinner this was an intolerable and dan- 
gerous state of affairs. He was convinced that this 
widespread reliance on loans by individuals and 
businesses, as well as by government at all levels, 
incited to greed, fostered speculation as opposed to 
sound investment and was a major factor in accen- 
tuating both extremes of the boom-bust cycle. Fur- 
thermore, excessive lending and borrowing made the 
struggle for social justice doubly difficult and tended 
to divide the country against itself. The interests of 
borrowers and lenders are always opposed, he noted, 
the former benefiting from a rise in the price level, 
the latter suffering from it, and vice versa. 

For these and other reasons Skinner advocated a 
debtless economy and suggested some practical ways 
in which it might gradually be achieved. 

To those who hold the Skinner thesis, the present 
time, far from being an era of prosperity and economic 
advance, is the prelude to a major disaster. For never 
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before has the country saddled itself with such a load 
of private and public debt as it is carrying today. Here 
are the totals, which even the most rabid disciple of 
John Maynard Keynes would concede to be astro- 
nomical: 


Net Federal debt ................: $219 billion 
State and local governments ...... 23 
ee err eT ere 157 
Ye eer er eee re = : 


Other private debt ............... 


Total public and private debt ...... $519 billion 


A few comparisons with former times may help us to 
feel somewhat at home with these figures, even if we 
cannot reasonably be expected to comprehend them. 
Such a modest familiarity with the debt problem 
seems necessary both for an intelligent ordering of our 
own personal and business affairs and for an appreci- 
ation of the Government’s efforts to manage the public 
debt. 

As we have already seen, the total debt burden in 
1932 was $137.1 billion. Three years earlier, when the 
big crash in Wall Street made paupers of millionaires 
overnight, it was $190 billion. On the eve of the war, 
in 1939, it stood at a little better than $184 billion. 

The first conclusion that comes to our minds as we 
mull over these figures is that the present debt of $519 
billion is way out of line with all previous experience. 
If we have been trained in old-fashioned habits of 
thrift, the next conclusion is apt to be that the country 
is hell-bent for ruin. At once a third conclusion fol- 
lows, that the hour has come when every prudent 
citizen should start seeking the best available cyclone 
cellar, there to await in fear and trepidation the finan- 
cial storm that is sure to come. 

Fortunately, all these conclusions are dubious. No- 
body knows for certain how big a debt this country 
can safely carry. Discussing this question in Where’s 
the Money Coming From?, one of the books he wrote 
for the Twentieth Century Fund’s series on the post- 
war world, Stuart Chase cited the British experience as 
a comforting one. That experience proved, he says, that 
“the debt burden can be serviced without too much 
difficulty if it does not exceed twice the annual na- 
tional income.” Whether this criterion is too con- 
servative or not can be argued. For the average reader 
the point is not too important. What is important is 
that he realize that there is such a thing as a safe 
relationship between debt and income, and that it is 
foolish to be frightened by a big debt before relating 
it to the assets of the debtor. 

Before concluding that our present debt of $519 
billion is dangerously excessive, a man must there- 
fore consider the country’s capacity to service it. Ac- 
tually, though the debt today is large beyond all 
precedent, it is not at all out of line with the nation’s 
income. Related to income, all the debts we owe today, 
private and public, are a lesser burden than the debts 
we owed in 1929, or ten years later on the eve of the 
last war. 


In 1929 the total debt was slightly more than twice 
the national income. In 1939 it was two and one-half 
times the national income. In 1951 it was slightly less 
than twice the national income. Though we piled on 
$334.7 billion of debt between 19389 and 1952, the 
annual national income during the same period leaped 
from $72.5 billion to $276 billion. The rise in income 
more than offset the rise in debt. 

Furthermore, just as the debt burden is related to 
income, so is it proportioned to the interest rate. If 
a man pays six per cent interest for the use of money, 
he is obviously carrying a heavier burden than the man 
who pays three per cent for the same money. For the 
past twenty years, the long-term interest rate has been 
falling. It is much lower today than it was in 1929. 
It is so much lower that although the debt burden 
today is approaching three times the burden of 1929, 
the total interest charge is only a third larger than it 
was then. 

Since our assets, plus lower interest rates, enable 
us to carry today’s debt comfortably, we are in no 
immediate danger of disaster. As a nation, we are not 
living beyond our means. 

On the other hand, if there is no reason for fear, 
there is also no ground for complacency. 

To mention just one source of apprehension. The 
fact that as a nation we are not living like wastrels 
doesn’t mean that many individuals and businesses are 
spending only what they can afford, or are borrowing 
only such sums as they have a reasonable expectation 
of repaying. Business debt has climbed precipitously 
since the war, by more than $25 billion in long-term 
obligations, and by almost $50 billion in short-term 
loans. By all the traditional criteria—relationship of 
debt to earnings, relationship of interest payments 
to profits—the burden is not excessive for business as 
a whole. But for an unknown number of individual 
businesses, a recession could mean serious trouble. 

It could mean serious trouble, too, for many families 
and individuals. The postwar housing boom has been 
largely financed by mortgages, to the tune of about 
$50 billion, and so have purchases of consumer du- 
rables, such as automobiles and refrigerators. Despite 
a period of credit controls following the outbreak of 
war in Korea, consumer credit has snowballed from $6 
billion in 1945 to $20.6 billion in 1951. It has since 
increased another billion or so. If jobs remain plentiful 
and wages high, there is no reason to worry. But come 
a downturn, a good many families, like a good many 
businesses, are going to be tightly squeezed. 

In that event debtors would not only have less 
money than before, but the money they did have 
would be worth more. That is true because during a 
recession prices decline, and as prices decline the 
dollar becomes more valuable. The result is that debt- 
ors who borrowed 60-cent dollars would find them- 
selves obliged to repay their loans in less plentiful 70- 
or 80-cent dollars. 

The disparity between the value of the dollar bor- 
rowed and the dollar that must be repaid adds an 
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element of injustice to the plight of debtors. This dis- 
parity disturbs the peace of the community. (Re- 
member what happened to the officers of the court 
who tried to foreclose mortgages on Iowa farms during 
the dark days of the early ’thirties?) On the other 
hand, when prices rise with the boom side of the 
cycle, the lender suffers injustice and the borrower 
reaps an undue gain. 

The injustice inherent in a debt economy was one 
reason why Richard Dana Skinner carried on his 
crusade against the way we have been doing business, 
and why he advocated a capitalistic system based on 
real ownership. It’s just as well that he never lived to 
see the day when our total debt load passed $500 
billion. He would have been a most unhappy man. 

In the weeks to come we shall hear a great deal 
about the wise management of the public debt. The 
President-elect and his Cabinet have already decided 
that this is one of their major domestic duties. It is 
no less necessary that individuals and businesses 
handle their own debts prudently. Should they dis- 
charge them precipitately, they might send the econ- 
omy into a deflationary tailspin. Should they increase 
them recklessly, they might touch off a wave of get- 
rich-quick speculation that would be bound to end 
in an horrendous crash. Safety would seem to lie in a 
gradual, orderly reduction of debt all along the line. 


Hong Kong: gateway 
fo freedom 





Albert R. O’Hara 





To THE MORE THAN 2,500 Catholic missionaries 
who have been forced out of Red China during the 
past two years of persecution, Hong Kong, the tiny 
British colony on the edge of eastern Asia, is a living 
demonstration of freedom and hospitality. The Iron 
Curtain ends at the border, where missionaries receive 
a cordial and sympathetic welcome. 

The hospitality of Hong Kong has become a tradi- 
tion; the frontier control post of Lowu a landmark of 
freedom. This overcrowded Crown Colony waives its 
understandably stringent entry regulations in the case 
of Catholic missionaries. Repatriated priests and sis- 
ters have carried the story of its welcome to their 
homes all over the world. 

Examples of warm receptions of religious refugees 
are numerous and varied, involving mission personnel 
from the highest dignitaries down to the humblest lay 
brothers and missionaries of all societies and national- 


Fr. O'Hara, S.J., is on the staff of the China Missionary 
Bulletin, Hong Kong. He wrote “Shanghai's Catholics 
stand up to the Reds” (Am. 6/28/52). 
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ities. In September, 1951, for instance, the Papal Inter- 
nuncio in China was expelled. He was received with 
great deference at the Hong Kong border. A special 
rail car was placed at his disposal. The Catholics of 
Hong Kong gave him a rousing welcome upon his 
arrival in the city. The Governor sent his launch to 
ferry him from Kowloon on the mainland to Victoria 
on Hong Kong Island. 

On another occasion six aged and infirm Franciscan 


sisters arrived in Hong Kong harbor by ship from. 


North China. Altogether these sisters had served a 
grand total of 305 years in China. Two were stretcher 
cases and three were chair cases. The sixth was an 
attending nurse, who revealed that the captain of the 
British ship could not do enough for the sisters during 
the five-day journey from Tientsin to Hong Kong. In 
Hong Kong the nuns were met by ambulances placed 
at their disposal by the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade. 
The ambulances took the sisters to Catholic hospitals. 
There was, of course, no charge for this service. 

Another day an Irish-born missionary arrived over- 
land at the Hong Kong border and was passed very 
promptly and cordially by the Scottish inspector on 
duty at the frontier. The priest, still dazed by the harsh 
treatment which had been his lot in Red China, turned 
and said: “Inspector, I want to salute you and the 
British flag flying up there, although there was a day 
when I would never have thought of doing such a 
thing.” As a clincher, the expelled priest declared: 
“I will even sing God save the King for you.” 

One evening, after the frontier had been closed for 
the day, the Bishop of Hong Kong, Most Rev. Law- 
rence Bianchi, who had been under house arrest for 
many months in the Communist section of his diocese, 
arrived at the border. He was dressed in “coolie 
clothes” and had no means of identification. The bor- 
der guards called for the nearby Catholic pastor, Rev. 
Ambrose Poletti, who, on seeing the Bishop, ex- 
claimed: “That’s my Bishop, that’s the Bishop of Hong 
Kong!” Forthwith the Bishop was admitted and a po- 
lice sedan was placed at his disposal for the journey 
into the city. 

There are many such stories. They are so constant 
that they leave no doubt at all about the sympathetic 
attitude of the civil authorities in Hong Kong. 

Some months ago His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman visited the border, accompanied by the Hong 
Kong Commissioner of Police, D. W. MacIntosh. That 
day nine American priests (some of whom had been 
ordained by the Cardinal) and one American sister 
came into Hong Kong. His Eminence, who had already 
conveyed to the Governor of Hong Kong an expression 
of Catholic appreciation for the refuge the colony pro- 
vided, took the occasion then and there to repeat the 
same to Commissioner MacIntosh.. Seldom has there 
been a more appropriate gesture. 

When thanks are tendered, the authorities usually 
reply with a typically British shrug and a murmur that 
the missionaries are welcome. None the less, early in 
1951 the Vatican Secretariat of State took occasion to 
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convey to the British Government in London an ex- 
pression of thanks for the many kindnesses performed 
at the Hong Kong border. This letter came down 
through Government channels and was eventually 
posted on police bulletin boards throughout the colony. 

Once the missionaries are past the frontier, church 
groups in Hong Kong take charge of them. The Holy 
See, the Diocese of Hong Kong and all the various 
religious orders here, representing almost 30 different 
societies and involving more than 25 nationalities, in- 
cluding Chinese, have gotten together to provide 
lodging, hospitalization and ultimate travel arrange- 
ments for the missionaries. About half of these refu- 
gees, after recuperating in Hong Kong, are ready for 
new mission work in Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and elsewhere in the Far East. The others are re- 
patriated for further rest before new assignment. 

A key organization in this “Mission Operation Hong 


Kong” has been the Catholic Welfare Committee of. 


China, with its “border patrol,” inaugurated by Rev. 
Paul J. Duchesne, M.M., in February, 1951. Every day 
there is a priest at the border to meet arrivals. It is 
his happy task to provide expellees with funds suf- 
ficient for a snack and for the 35-mile train ride into 
the city. The border-patrol priest makes all arrange- 
ments and in addition puts the expellees in contact 
with the China Missionary Bulletin office so that their 
experiences can be recorded. The China Missionary 
Bulletin in turn is in touch with the Catholic and secu- 
lar press around the world. The border patrol is fi- 
nanced through an annual grant from the Catholic 
hierarchy in America to the Catholic Welfare Com- 
mittee of China. 

Since 1949 the Holy See has been represented in 
Hong Kong by an office of the Apostolic Internunci- 
ature to China. This papal office, in addition to acting 
as a coordinator of other agencies, has been able to 
assist missionaries in making their travel arrangements. 
The policy of the Holy See has been to provide from 
church sources, generally from the Pontifical Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the funds necessary 
for travel. Long experience has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of making the support of missionaries purely a 
church function. To do otherwise would be to invite 
interference and to raise the suspicion of “colonialism.” 

Another aid rendered by the Internunciature office 
consists in issuing to technically stateless missionaries 
an emergency travel document which enables them 
to journey home or to new mission destinations. For 
missionaries from Iron Curtain countries, this travel 
document is indispensable. 

This brief report would not be complete without 
mention of Reverend Mother Ida, an Italian sister, 
a member of the Canossian Daughters of Charity 
(Italy), who has been truly the factotum and ex- 
pediter for the Catholic mission sisters. Mother Ida 
has been in Hong Kong for 50 years. In that time 
she has known all its Governors. She knew the present 
Commissioner of Police when he was a schoolboy. 
Remarkably active for her age, she has an enviable 


reputation in Hong Kong for getting things done. 
Mother Ida has been the means of solving all sorts 
of problems. In this difficult period she has been truly 
a sister to all the sisters. 

The sympathetic understanding of the civil authori- 
ties and the generous cooperation of the Church 
authorities in Hong Kong have united to make this 
sad work of charity an efficient one. As there are now 
only some 700 foreign missionaries left in China, 
the operation has entered its final stages. 

Increasing anxiety is felt for the Chinese bishops, 
priests, sisters and faithful for whom there can be 
no Hong Kong gateway to freedom. None the less, 
the pattern of persecution in China gives inspiring 
evidence of the high quality of the faith there, and 
of the apostolic constancy of the 2,800 Chinese priests. 
These priests, their bishops and their people deserve 
the fullest spiritual support of the entire Catholic 
world. 
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Fr. McGlynn, S.J., an Amer- 
ican spending a year of 
study in France, offers this 
description of a very Catho- 
lic French village as a con- 
trast to that described by 
Barbara Wall in our issue 
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of Sept. 13, 1952. 





FOUR OF US-three French priests and I—were en- 
joying our day off. Our schedule called for a hike to 
a nearby town, picnic lunch there and a visit to one 
of the romanesque churches which are part of the 
Cluny heritage here in southern Burgundy. We set 
out, and for two hours tramped along a black-top road 
through country reminiscent of northeastern Ohio— 
gently rolling fields, a fair sprinkling of wooded areas 
and quite a few horse-chestnuts which could pass 
for buckeye trees. Only, instead of corn and wheat 
and oats, it was almost all pasture land, with a few 
scattered vineyards. 

Just before noon we reached our village and made 
for the church. For the last half-mile or so we had 
seen its square tower and three tiers of rounded 
arches and red tile roof dominating the countryside. 
When we reached the church itself, we found it was 
one of the best. Pure romanesque in brown sandstone, 
it was excellently preserved. Over the door was a typi- 
cal Cluny tympan of the Ascension—Our Lord being 
carried up to heaven by two angels as our Lady and 
the Apostles look on. Inside there was the simple pre- 
Gothic grandeur. 

When we had finished a preliminary visit and were 
discussing where to eat our lunch, the curé came out 
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of the rectory to greet us. Like Miss Wall’s curé in 
the North, he was of peasant stock. He was in his 
early sixties, powerfully built, a bit grizzly. His rough 
peasant’s hands were purple—he explained that be 
was working with his parishioners pressing grapes for 
his wine and theirs. Once he found out who we were, 
he insisted that we eat our lunch in his dining room 
and had the housekeeper (his sister) heat our food. 

While we ate, he finished up his work on the grapes 
and returned with the purple washed from his hands. 
Then he gave us a guided tour of the property and 
explained the architectural and historical details of 
his church. After this tour of inspection, we chatted 
for about forty-five minutes. 

We asked about the parish, and I learned of a 
French parish different from the one Miss Wall visited. 
Yes, this was a Christian district. Practically everyone 
came to Mass. The people were very devout; each 
Sunday a number were waiting for the curé when he 
came over to open the church a half hour before Mass. 

At one time or another during the conversation 
various parishioners passed by. The women greeted 
him and passed on; the men stopped for a word or two 
and were introduced to the stranger from America. 
As each moved on, the curé explained that this 
Jacques, a red-faced giant clogging along in sabots, 
was a fine worker and a devout Christian; or that 
Jean, a well-fed peasant nursing the last puff from a 
half-inch of cigarette, was the father of seven garcons, 


the oldest of whom was one of the better altar boys 
of the parish. And so on, and so on. 

It was perfectly obvious from the easy, friendly 
way in which these people dealt with their curé that 
they were different from the peasants of the village 
near Paris where a scowl greets a soutane. Here there 
was no barrier between the curé and the men of his 
flock. He was one of them and they knew it. 

When it was time to leave, the curé explained a 
short cut to us, and to make sure we didn’t miss it, 
led us to the edge of town. On the way, ‘we passed 
his school, a two-room école libre (the French equiva- 
lent of our parochial and private schools). He was 
proud to have one, and was well aware of its good 
effects in the parish. Once we reached the edge of 
town, he decided to walk along with us for another 
quarter of a mile. As we walked along, he told us 
more about his flock—adding details about this family 
and that as we passed each farm. 

Our quarter-mile finished, we stopped, shook hands 
and took our leave. The curé turned back toward his 
church, and we continued on to Paray. I don’t know 
what my French companions were thinking as we 
walked back home, but I was wondering how many 
parishes there are like this in the four corners of 
France. And I wondered which was more common, 
the dechristianized parish of the banlieu of Paris; or 
the solidly Christian parish here in the Brionnais. 

James V. McGiynn 





Two looks at a 
German book window 





Richard Hanser 





As handy a key as any to the intellectual climate of 
a country is the bookshop window, and any visitor to 
Germany interested in such matters finds himself 
spending a good deal of time peering through plate 
glass at titles and authors. The wraps have been off 
for a long time now, and publishers can offer the 
reading public pretty much anything they think it will 
take. The windows have again become a kind of 
clinical thermometer for measuring the mental tem- 
perature of the Germans—always providing, of course, 
that one knows how to read the thermometer. 

The bookish American will find much to hearten, 
and even mildly flatter him in the German book win- 
dow of today. He cannot fail to spot one familiar name 
after the other, and Sidney Smith’s celebrated query, 
“Who reads an American book?” can now be answered 
with assurance: “The postwar Germans do.” 

The works of Hemingway, for instance, are rather 
more lavishly displayed over here than at home. Re- 
cently his “49 Stories” and Wem die Stunde schlégt 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











(For Whom the Bell Tolls) were getting a play which 
even the author might have found adequate. The 
prominence of John O’Hara’s Treffpunkt in Samarra 
(Appointment in Samarra) testifies further to a con- 
tinuing German appetite for the American writing 
which the Ministry of Public Enlightenment sup- 
pressed for 1,000 years (Hitler time). 

Erich Maria Remarque is back home with Arc de 
Triomphe, proving again that no ideological bonfire 
burns forever. And just to show that the German 
reader's taste is no better than anybody else’s, there, 
right down front, is Stern Taler (Star Money), by 
Kathleen Winsor, whose Amber has already had her 
flaming day over here. 





Richard Hanser has traveled extensively in Germany 
and has written many articles on postwar conditions. 
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In nonfiction, a lonely translation of The Mature 
Mind is practically smothered by German editions of 
the works of Dale Carnegie. Further, and even more 
embarrassing indications of the American influence 
are a small paper-backed pamphlet, tucked shame- 
facedly off in a corner, on what to do in an atomic 
bombing, and a fat novel with a shrieking red title, 
Atom!, by somebody named Schenzinger. 

A passable selection of titles from other countries 
confirms the impression that the literate German these 
days is being offered a free and fairly unclouded look 
at the world around him. Churchill’s memoirs, hand- 
somely produced, are on display, and so is Orwell's 
1984. Sartre is much is evidence, together with St. 
Exupéry’s Wind, Sand und Sterne (Wind, Sand and 
Stars) and Der kleine Prinz (The Little Prince). 

The German book window is not, of course, occu- 
pied by foreign titles exclusively. There are a good 
many volumes whose authors mean nothing to the 
bookish American, but he finds it meet and proper 
that the Germans, besides catching up on extramural 
literature, should cultivate their own garden also. 
Here and there, to be sure, he spots a book by a 
German general whose name is disagreeably familiar, 
but on the whole the bookish American in his inno- 
cence likes what he sees. The thermometer seems to 
indicate that the patient is recovering very nicely. 

It is only later, and by accident, that he discovers 
that he has been reading the calibrations inaccurately. 
He finds this out from H. W. Richter who has also 
taken a long look at the German book-window and 
reported on it recently in the Frankfort weekly hier 
und heute. 

Hans Werner Richter is an anti-Nazi intellectual 
who was forced to serve in the Wehrmacht and was 
captured by the Americans at Cassino. He got a 
rather sour taste of American democracy in a PW 
camp in the Midwest and wrote about it in a novel 
called Die Geschlagene over here and Beyond Defeat 
in America. He is obviously far better equipped to 
appraise the German book-window than our innocent 
American, and he likes what he sees far less. 

The name of Schenzinger, for example, is all too 
familiar to him. Herr Schenzinger is the author of 
Hitlerjunge Quex, one of the most flagrant (and most 
successful) propaganda works for the Hitler Youth 
movement. Herr Schenzinger is back in business and 
back in the book windows. Guido Kolbenmeyer sig- 
nified nothing to the American observer, but Richter 
remembers. He remembers that Kolbenmeyer used to 
give public readings of his works at the Nuremberg 
Party meetings, beginning his literary performance 
with a smart delivery of the Hitler salute and ending 
to the resounding applause of the assembled Brown 
Shirts. Guido Kolbenmeyer is back, too. 

And there are others, Richter notes: “The war 
writers who contributed so much to stirring up the 
combative heroism of youth in the Third Reich—here 
they are again as if nothing had happened . .. Magnus 
Wehner, Ettighofer . . .” 


Richter does not pass lightly over the books by and 
about German generals. They give him pause. He 
can summon up little indulgence for such displays as 
that of the two Rommel books side by side, the one 
about Rommel by the British brigadier who fell in 
love with him and the other by Rommel himself, Krieg 
ohne Hass (War without Hate). Richter lingers ironi- 
cally over another exhibit—the biography of Hermann 
Goering. “There he is big as life on the dust jacket, 
smiling beamingly, the familiar Hermann of old, 
unser Hermann as they like to call him, complete with 
all his orders and medals.” Yes, there he is in the 
German bookwindow of today, along with so many of 
the authors who served him and his master so devoutly 
with word and pen. 

Richter ends his report not with a howl of protest 
but with a shrug of resignation which, in its way, is 
as significant as the report itself. 

“Didn't a certain Monsieur Robichon ask in Nou- 
velles Littéraires whether there was any such thing as 
a German literature today?” he writes. “And didn’t 
Otto Flake in Literary Germany protest violently 
against the question and assert that there was a Ger- 
man literature even under the Third Reich? Well, the 
dispute is idle. Otto Flake is right. There was a Ger- 
man literature in the Third Reich. Here it is. Back in 
the German book-window of today.” 


Something Stays 
Incense eludes the net of silk 
a sieve cannot contain the milk 
nor can my fingers hold the sand 
that trickles through my hollow hand; 


the scent of roses who could clutch 
or who would foolish try to touch 
the light from some outlandish star 
beyond the reach of furthest far; 


the wingbeat whirl of hummingbird 
breaks the air-gleam madly stirred 

but where’s the eyebeam that can hold 
each vibration’s flash of gold; 


the lightworld flightworld pleasures pass 
the wine cannot contain the glass 
O shun the sheer and breath-take shine 
for golden swans turn into swine; 


there something is that steadfast stays 
like rigid rock when water flays 

all rush and rage against the shore 
there something is that must restore; 


out of the world’s ephemeral sham 

the Word unspoken shouts I am 

now let the whirling mists expire 

lost in the pure redeeming fire; 

O cling to Christ like rib of rock 

that crash of waves can shake nor shock 
for nothing, Lord, but stays in Thee 


can taste the joy of flaming free! 
THomas P. MCDONNELL 
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Prolegomena to today’s world 





THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 
FIFTY YEARS 





Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
The America Press. 704p. $5 


An anthologist is sure to have a good 
time, for all his labor, and his critics 
are likely to feel not so much cap- 
tious as regretful that they could not 
share in the enterprise. He says in ef- 
fect: here is writing I have liked very 
much and found useful, and I hope 
you will, too. It is in this spirit that 
Fr. Masse has read through the many 
issues of the Catholic Mind which 
have appeared since January, 1903. 
This periodical was established by 
that indefatigable apostle of scholarly 
journalism, Fr. John J. Wynne, S.J., 
for the purpose of reprinting each 
month an article or address (later on 
there were to be more than one) 
which seemed to merit particular at- 
tention. Since the fifty years now past 
have proved to be as electric and 
momentous as any in history, what 
Catholics said and thought during 
them was bound to reflect the temper 
and stress the controversies of the 
time. 

At first glance, the limitations which 
the editors of the Catholic Mind im- 
posed upon their magazine seem very 
great. They did not translate from 
foreign languages, so that they pub- 
lished little of the brilliant literature 
then being written in French, Ger- 
man and other tongues. Moreover, 
few of the more famous English and 
American authors are represented in 
Fr. Masse’s book. There are no 
Chestertonian paradoxes, no breezy 
sketches by Shane Leslie, no glitter- 
ing pearls tossed to the lesser fry by 
the Waughs. Wonder of wonders, 
even some members of the Society 
whose names can be conjured with 
(Fr. D’Arcy, for example) are missing 
here. There is a piece by Belloc, 
which is far from being one of his 
best; and Christopher Dawson’s re- 
marks are solid but also surprisingly 
stodgy. Nor did the Catholic Mind 
go in for literary desserts. It served a 
main course and thanked God for 
that. 

But we may be very grateful that 
the meal was just what it was. There 
are other anthologies in which one can 
find neatly displayed all the queer 
things in which Catholics have in- 
dulged even as have the rest of men. 
And if you are one who sometimes 
finds it a bit ridiculous that Catholic 
jokes, limericks, anecdotes and _ hot- 
water bottles have been sedulously 
collected, you will note with satisfac- 
tion that in Fr. Masse’s book you are 
brought squarely up against the things 
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which have really mattered to Amer- 
ican Catholics who were aware of 
and troubled by what was happening 
round about them. 

Here are the issues on which they 
had to stand their ground regardless 
of the cost. They were often new is- 
sues. For they were the strands from 
which the great débacle of the time 
was woven. I am astonished to see 
how competently, earnestly and often 
lovingly they were analyzed by men 
and women, religious and lay, who 
felt their responsibilities keenly and 
tried to think matters through. 

Equally striking is the development 
of Catholic thought as it is mirrored 
in this book. Not that there was ever 
a brusque casting aside of tradition. 
Scholarship, however, took on breadth 
of view even as it profited by the in- 
tensification of specialized study. If 
one turns, for example, to what was 
said about social and economic prob- 





lems, one comes first upon a piece by 
Fr. Leo OHea, S.J., reprinted from 
an Irish periodical in 1929. It is a 
good address, cut from sturdy cloth by 
a doughty pioneer in the British Labor 
Movement. 

A few pages farther on one finds 
Fr. John A. Ryan’s article on the tariff 
question, written in 1933 but reading 
now as if it had been commissioned 
by Mr. Draper to help solve the con- 
temporary economic problems of the 
West. That the Catholic Mind chose 
these two papers even though the 
popular tide was running furiously 
the other way is a tribute to the 
courage and wisdom of its editors. But 
in less than twenty years the seed had 
borne fruit. Archbishop Cushing 
would talk to the CIO as no prelate 
in this country had ever spoken to 
labor, without cant, with simple sin- 
cerity and deep religious wisdom. 
Meanwhile trained. economists, Frs. 
George Higgins, John F. Cronin and 
Lewis Watt, S.J., among them, had 
got into the swim of things with vigor 
and practical sense. It is a_heart- 
warming experience to find brought 
together for one’s consideration so 
many basic documents of a great 
awakening. 

In similar fashion other important 
issues were dealt with, though of 
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necessity with varying success. One 
can follow in these pages the growth 
of the Liturgical Movement, observe 
the attention given to the problem of 
interfaith relations, and relive some 
of the controversies about whether 
Catholics can be good American citi- 
zens. For example, you will find Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s famous address on 
“Catholicism and Americanism,” re- 
printed in 1913, and Fr. Siedenburg’s 
history-making speech about “The 
Church and the Community.” Prob- 
lems of sex, family life, medicine and 
jurisprudence are the themes of 
thoughtful papers, some of them still 
among the best of their kind. 

Then emerge in dense array those 
fateful questions which are so intim- 
ately associated with the tragic fate 
of our time—human rights, the law- 
fulness of recourse to war, the build- 
ing of an international community, the 
assaults upon reason and faith alike 
in the name of totalitarianism. What 
a vista of thought and action unfolds, 
all the way from Cardinal Mooney’s 
memorable address on anti-Semitism, 
reprinted during 1944, to Fr. Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S.J.’s, discussion of 
“The Spiritual Aspect of Foreign Pol- 
icy,” delivered during the current 
year. 

How much energy and effort are 
represented here, often pitted against 
seemingly impossible odds! Perhaps 
no chapter in the history of the So- 
ciety is more illustrious than is that 
which enshrines the unceasing en- 
deavor of its members to come to 
grips with these questions, upon the 
answer to which the fate of mankind 
so largely depends. It is with pro- 
found gratitude that one reads what 
is chronicled of it here—gratitude to 
no one more than to Fr. Wilfrid 
Parsons, S. J., astute, alert and ded- 
icated as men seldom are. 

The editors of the Catholic Mind 
were of course not indifferent to the 
philosophical and humanistic situa- 
tions in which modern man perforce 
finds himself. They made room for 
papers dealing with the struggle be- 
tween religion and the secularist or 
libertarian doctrines which now claim 
the allegiance of so vast a number of 
men; and sometimes they came up 
with a memorable comment. But I 
shall be frank: this section is less ap- 
petizing than the rest. Education fares 
rather poorly. 

But it is a fine and noble book. I 
hope many will read and cherish it. 

GrorcE N. SHUSTER 
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Dawson synthesis 


Sea fighter 





THE RELATION BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND CULTURE 





By Daniel A. O'Connor, C.S.V. Li- 
brairie Saint-Viateur, Montreal. 295p. 
$3.75 


A book of this kind has long been 
overdue. Using a strictly chronological 
plan, the author studies the relation 
between religion and the other 
branches of culture as it is investi- 
gated and defined in the various 
books and shorter studies by Chris- 
topher Dawson. In so doing, he com- 
pletes a double task: he achieves a 
useful synthesis of one of the most 
learned. and influential modern his- 
torians, and he offers to the public a 
very practical introduction into the 
study of general history. As the divi- 
sion Of the study makes for clearness 
of presentation and the author’s style 
is more popular than Dawson’s own 
sometimes sophisticated “understate- 
ments,” The Relation can well be 
used as an introduction to the study of 
Dawson’s various works. 

As far as criticism of Dawson’s 
ideas and conclusions is concerned, 
the author’s efforts have been, per- 
haps, not so successful. Of the nu- 
merous articles devoted to the British 
historian, Fr. O'Connor has selected 
only a handful of paragraphs. Thus 
the reader is hardly given a glimpse 
of what Dawson’s critics have said 
about him. Nor is it possible, in the 
present reviewer's opinion, to criticize 
Dawson on the basis which he him- 
self has selected. To accept, for in- 
stance, E. B. Tylor’s identification of 
civilization with culture as satisfac- 
tory for the purpose of studying the 
relationship between religion and cul- 
ture would probably please Mr. Daw- 
son. Whether it is possible or advis- 
able, for a critical and_ believing 
Christian, is another thing. The author 
of The Relation between Religion and 
Culture should either have tackled 
these problems on a broad front or 
have left out the critical section al- 
together. 

All this, however, does not diminish 
the positive value of this book, which 
is recommended for Catholic col- 
leges. In fact, one is prompted to the 
question whether a similar synthesis of 
—or introduction to the study of— 
the works of some other prominent 
writers of our days would not be 
advisable. Some people, for instance, 
still doubt whether G. K. Chesterton 
was a real thinker or “just an essay- 
ist.” A synopsis of his ideas by pro- 
fessional philosophers would  un- 
doubtedly do much toward the 
clarification of the problem. 

BoHDAN CHUDOBA 


FLEET ADMIRAL KING 





By Ernest J. King and Walter Muir 
Whitehill. Norton. 674p. $6.75 


As most Americans will undoubtedly 
remember, Fleet Admiral King com- 
manded our Navy during World War 
II. General Eisenhower thus described 
his five-star naval colleague in Cru- 
sade in Europe: “He was a naval of- 
ficer of the fighting type, abrupt, de- 
cisive, and frequently so blunt as to 
frighten his subordinates.” Eisen- 
hower then went on to describe King’s 
complete and enlightened cooperation 
in establishing the unified command 
relationship that on June 6th, 1944, 
launched the greatest amphibious as- 
sault in history. 

King clearly perceived the concept 
that sea power exists to support, main- 
tain and extend land power. Such a 
concept seems ridiculously obvious, 
yet King’s sound grasp of that prin- 
ciple gave the United States the first 
true sea power in modern history. In 
time, this may indeed be regarded as 
King’s main importance. Partisans of 
England’s Royal Navy may dispute 
this view. However, a review of Eng- 
land’s rise to naval supremacy after 
the defeat of the Armada in 1588 will 
reveal that England put the great bulk 
of her military funds into her navy, so 
that her army perforce shrank to token 
size. 

Preoccupied with attaining com- 
mand of the sea, the English over the 
centuries came to consider fleet battle 
as the acme of naval operations. Their 
strategic views did not go beyond as- 
suring the security of their own sea 
communications while denying sea 
communications to her enemy. Thus, 
Trafalgar—fought and won in 1805— 
still left Napoleon undefeated for ten 
more years, until English gold had pro- 
duced powerful Continental armies in 
the field to cooperate with the tiny 
British army. 

By World War I, this idea of the 
fleet battle encountered an enemy 
who tantalizingly declined decisive ac- 
tion, thereby tying the bulk of Eng- 
lish resources to the maintenance of a 
force which could not win without 
Allied armies. The pattern was re- 
peated in World War II. Patently, 
England’s view of sea power was in- 
adequate. 

King’s enduring contribution is his 
rejection of the British concept and 
his substitution of one distinctively 
American. From the first day of our 
entry into the war, our planning 
pointed to the invasion in force of the 
Continent. 

This is the significant development 
of our naval operations in the Second 


World War, rather than the brilliant 
work which checked and then de- 
feated Japan. In King’s autobiography, 
the story is simply and compellingly 
related, so that there never seemed to 
have been any other choice. 

King’s book is not one of shot and 
shell, of howling dive bombers or 
decision in battle. Rather it deals with 
the details of high moral courage, of 
making decisions for operations which 
he could never actively lead. It differs 
from usual autobiography in that it is 
written in the third person, but it is 
unquestionably King’s own story. 

It differs again from the biographies 
of military leaders resulting from 
World War II, in that King chose to 
devote the first half of his book to 
telling of his growth from Naval Cadet 
to selection for command upon the 
outbreak of Hitler’s War. King can- 
didly put down the experience which 
led him to his sound administrative 
conceptions of decentralization and 
initiative. The use of these two prin- 
ciples enabled him to carry the com- 
bined load of the offices of CNO and 
COMINCH. 

King believed and put into practice 
the doctrine of selecting able subor- 
dinates, giving them broad directives, 
and allowing them to attain missions 
without any active supervision by his 
staff. This conferred upon our naval 
commanders an enviable flexibility 
which, despite a few errors, in the 
aggregate led to swift recovery from 
the Pearl Harbor disaster and sent 
us boldly and soon into Japanese 
waters while simultaneously building 
the great Armada for Normandy. 

This is not the rounded picture of 
King that we would like, but it does 
tell us how he came to be the aggres- 
sive, abrupt, decisive naval officer 
that Eisenhower met and immediately 
respected on an uncertain day in 1942. 

Fleet Admiral King is an essential 
volume for understanding our role in 
winning World War II. More sig- 
nificant, it is essential for understand- 
ing the potentialities of properly used 
sea power in future conflict. 

R. W. DAty 








EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIAN 
POETRY 








By Charles W. Kennedy. Oxford. 
292p. $4 


The dean of American translators of 
Old English poetry, Professor Ken- 
nedy, in this translation of Old Eng- 
lish religious poetry gives us back the 
spirit and, in restricted alliterative 
verse, much of the texture of his 
originals. 

His reverent and bright scholarship 
takes us through nine poems, all but 
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three in their entirety: the Genesis, 
with Eve’s fall depicted as coming 
more through fraud than through her 
own will, and with Satan’s complaints 
here less arrogant and more wistful 
than in Milton; the wondrous vision, 
The Dream of the Rood; the apoc- 
ryphal adventure story, the Andreas; 
the Christ, with its striking picture of 
the blood-stained cross illuminating all 
creation in place of the sun at the 
last judgment; and, alone worth the 
price of the book, the jewel-like poem, 
The Phoenix. The others are Christ 
and Satan, Elene, the Physiologus and 
Doomsday. 

Some passages in this book, partic- 
ularly in the Elene, which may have 
come off very well in an age when the 
poet's own voice and words were 
abetted by the harp and occasionally 
by ale, lack the intensity and surprise 
of poetry that we look for in our age 
of silent reading. If, however, the 
reader desires, as did the Old English 
poets and their present translator, to 
hymn the wonder of the majesty and 
love of God, he will find enough of 
truth proclaimed in enough of beauty 
in Mr. Kennedy’s six “chapters” going 
from the “Loss of Paradise” to “The 
Second Advent.” 

Both when he is and when he is not 
using the modern equivalents of the 
original words (“But the wide abyss 
stood deep and dim” for “ac thes wida 
grund stod deop and dim,” and “till 
hard at your heart Grips the grim dis- 
ease which you ate in the apple” for 
“oththaet the to heortan hearde grip- 
eth/ adle unlithe the thu on aeple 
aer/ selfa forswulge,” Genesis, pp. 48 
and 70), Mr. Kennedy’s translations 
are remarkably free of archaisms or 
rare forms (I note only three: ness, 
pled, stun, pp. 41, 64, 271). As back- 
ground for his quite poetic transla- 
tions, he provides some forty pages 
of unobtrusive, helpful commentary. 

JERoME W. ARCHER 





MARY IN THE DOCUMENTS 
OF THE CHURCH 





By Paul Palmer, S.J. Newman. 129p. 
$2.25 


Here is an enchiridion or handbook 
of theological sources the importance 
of which cannot be minimized. It is, 
by the author’s admission, modeled on 
Henry Bettenson’s Documents of the 
Christian Church (Oxford University 
Press, 1947, Galaxy edition), and 
those familiar with the riches avail- 
able there for $1.75 will be pleased 
to know of a Mariological volume 
similar to it, in the same price range 
and mother tongue. 

The documents given are all extra- 
Scriptural except for incidental quota- 
tion, and include references to Mary 


in “early ecclesiastical writers and 
Fathers of the Church, the creeds and 
canons of ecumenical councils, and the 
official pronouncements of the Holy 
See.” The specifically Eastern con- 
tribution closes with Part IV of nine 
parts, where the witness of St. John 
of Damascus (d. 749) to Mary’s sin- 
lessness is given. There is also, how- 
ever, a lengthy quotation from his 
On the Falling Asleep of the Mother 
of God in the apostolic constitution 
Munificentissimus Deus of Nov. 1, 
1950 (Part IX), which defines the 
dogma of Mary’s bodily assumption. 
The reason given for the later Latin 
preponderance is the firm fixing in 
Eastern Christian minds from Dam- 
ascene’s time of dogmatic certainty 
regarding Mary. Anglican and Protes- 





tant theologians who admit the apos- 
tolicity of the ecumenical councils up 
to the fourth (Chalcedon, 451) or 
sixth (III Constantinople, 681) will 
find in this collection their own tradi- 
tion on Mary the Virgin. Responsibility 
for the translations is the author’s, al- 
though he has based himself on those 
in the Ancient Christian Writers and 
Fathers of the Church series in cases 
where they exist. He also provides 
notes of introduction to each selec- 
tion with a scholar’s competence. 
Aside from its indispensibility as a 
dogmatic tool, there is a remarkable 
index to titles of Mary in the patristic 
writings, rich in imagery. An approx- 
imate history of our Lady’s feasts is 
also to be found, plus an exact account 
of St. Thomas’ frequently misrepre- 
sented position on the Immaculate 
Conception, with its denial of another 
question than, “Was Mary preserved 
free from original sin at the moment 
her soul was infused into her body?” 
Gerarp S. SLOYAN 





YORKTOWN 





By Burke Davis. Rinehart. 8306p. $3.50 


Sergeant Peter Spargo of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary Militia, escapes 
from a British prison ship off Long 
Island. For some time, he hides out 
in a hayloft from probing traitors, 
with the company only of the hay and 
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of Eve Cooper, who feeds him, hides 


him and is very accommodating in 
general. Finally, however, this idyl- 
lic existence ends, as he rejoins the 
Army. Here he survives a revolt 
against General (Mad Anthony) 
Wayne and a wound suffered in a trap 
laid by Cornwallis. As a lieutenant, 
he shares the successful fortunes of 
General Washington, the more prom- 
inent Lafayette, and General Wayne. 

Mr. Davis has attempted to paint a 
picture of primitive armies and bat- 
tles, and he has succeeded admirably. 
His descriptions of battle conditions 
are wonderfully vivid. But he is at his 
best when portraying the deplorable 
conditions of the American Army be- 
fore its generals succeeded in whip- 
ping it into a fighting machine. 

In his character descriptions the 
author shows real skill. His pictures 
of historical characters may not al- 
ways be accurate (for example, his 
conception of George Washington 
runs counter to what we know of the 
man from other sources), but they 
are, at least, pictures. These people, 
especially, perhaps, the minor charac- 
ters, are alive and individual. 

It is hard to say just why Mr. Davis 
introduces Eve Cooper into his book, 
because she clearly has no more place 
there than has a bathing beauty in a 
battery ad. Then again, perhaps that’s 
one way to sell a lot of batteries. 

Despite its few defects, Yorktown 
makes good reading. And it has the 
tremendous advantage over many of 
today’s novels of being believable. 

J. T. McGiow 





THE RISE OF THE DOUBLE 
DIPLOMATIC CORPS IN ROME 





By Robert A. Graham, S.J. The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff. 110p. 6 guilders 
($1.60). 


European Foreign Offices were faced 
with a delicate and difficult problem 
in the fall of 1870. On September 20 
of that year Italian troops occupied 
Rome and the last of the Papal States 
were incorporated by force into the 
Kingdom of Italy. The Pope was a 
sovereign without territory. Would 
governments continue to accredit en- 
voys to the Holy See? The Ministers 
of the Foreign Offices could not con- 
sult precedent nor law for guidance, 
for the situation was original and un- 
precedented since the position of the 
Holy See was unique in the world. By 
1875 the solution had been found and 
was in operation: a double diplomatic 
corps in Rome, one accredited to the 
Holy See and the other to the King. 
The solution seemed normal after the 
Lateran Treaty (1929) removed the 
cause of the problem and restored a 
territorial domain to the Holy See 
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as an international guaranty of in- 
dependence. 

This volume is a study of the at- 
titudes of the governments to the 
problem and of the reasons for the 
final solution. The decisions of France 
and Germany are traced in detail be- 
cause much depended on their actions. 
The influence of two other factors is 
unfolded: the attitude of Italy and the 
policy of the Pope. Italy was com- 
pelled to recognize that the spiritual 
sovereignty of the Pope was part of 
European public law; the Pope would 
not receive an envoy also accredited 
to the King. 

This is a concise and clear study 
that illumines the intricacies of the 
problem; some readers may find it too 
concise and may prefer more back- 
ground information either in the text 
or in footnotes. It is, in addition, an 
authoritative study based on unpub- 
lished material in the archives of the 
foreign ministries in Paris, London, 
Brussels, Rome and Vienna. In a com- 
mendable way those materials are al- 
lowed to speak the minds of decision 
makers. We are told the volume is 
part of a larger project; we hope the 
author is busy with the remainder. 

Wri L. Lucey 





A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES: 
Vol. Il: THE KINGDOM OF 
JERUSALEM, 1100-1187 





By Steven Runciman, Cambridge. 
523p. $7.50 


Reading this book may not be easy, 
but it will be good for you. The 
difficulty is not one of narration, for 
Mr. Runciman’s familiarity with the 
Latin, Greek and Middle East sources 
and his personal knowledge of the 
country, give his descriptions the rich- 
ness of eyewitness reporting. The dif- 
ficulty will lie in the profusion of 
unfamiliar names. Probably at no 
time was the Syrian coast more a 
crossroad of civilizations than in that 
twelfth century, and the author knows 
the period thoroughly. Little con- 
cerned with the European scene, he 
tells of all the parties and personali- 
ties, Christian and Mohammedan, in- 
volved in crusade and jihad. 

That is why the book “will be good 
for you.” It gives the other side of 
the story. Too frequently the Cru- 
sades are considered only in the 
cause-and-effect relationship to Eu- 
rope, or are dismissed as chivalrous 
adventures. There is here no discredit- 
ing of medieval idealism; this is the 
story as contemporaries reported it. 
You will close the book thinking of 
the selfish ambitions, commercial in- 
terests and barbaric violence, and the 
pervading futility of even the most 
noble sacrifices. But you will know 


Mohammedans in war, Greeks in po- 
litical schemes and Westerners in the 
strange lands of the East—and you 
will wonder whether the environment 
changed them or merely revealed what 
was thinly disguised. 

Even if the general reader finds the 
names of leaders, families, towns and 
battles bewildering, certainly the stu- 
dent will be grateful that someone 
has competently performed the labori- 
ous task of correlating the mass of 
documents and giving the source ref- 
erences. That allows the student 
leisure (with a vicarious self-confi- 
dence) to question a few of the au- 
thor’s conclusions. For instance, even 
one sympathetic to the Greek position 
may not agree with the author’s de- 
fense of the Byzantine policy, and to 
his disjunctive (p. 277) suggest an 
alternative, that Byzantium should 
have actively cooperated with the 
crusaders even for her own welfare. 

Considering this lack of coopera- 
tion, at times a positive hindrance to 
the crusading objective, it seems too 
much to say that the action of St. 
Bernard, Peter the Venerable and 
others in urging a military operation 
against Constantinople was “the great 
betrayal of Christendom.” With qual- 
ifications the charge may be reserved 
for the third volume of this work in 
reference to the “crusades” against 
Christians in Europe. 

Happily that third volume promises 
to supplement the discussion of life 
in the Latin Kingdom, a discussion 
which in this volume is tantalizingly 
brief in proportion to the author’s ex- 
tensive knowledge of the peoples and 
religious sects involved. However, his 
reputation as a foremost authority on 
the Crusades is here well maintained. 

JoserH P. Donovan 











THE WORKS OF 
ST. PATRICK 
AND 
ST. SECUNDINUS 


HYMN ON ST. PATRICK 


Translated by Dr. Ludwig 
Bieler—This volume presents 
the Confession, the Letter and 
other extant writings from the 
pen of St. Patrick. The transla- 
tion, made from a critical text 
prepared by Dr. Bieler himself 
and published only two years 
ago, is faithful to the spirit of 
the original Latin. Beside pro- 
viding this material with an in- 
troduction and commentary, the 
translator gives us the hymn 
written as a tribute to St. 
Ratrick by his fellow missionary 
and bishop, St. Secundinus, and 
the old Irish morning prayer 
known as the Lorica of St. 
Patrick. This is volume 17 of 
“The Ancient Christian Writers 
Series.” 


$2.50 


Wherever good books ere sold 
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Westminister, Maryland 























THE NEWS IN AMERICA 





By Frank Luther Mott. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 236p. $4.50 


Once again Frank Luther Mott has 
made a valuable contribution to 
American journalistic literature. This 
monograph is directed primarily to 
the instruction of the lay reader, but 
a perusal of the work might well prove 
profitable for the professional journal- 
ist. The author traces the dissemina- 
tion of news from its very beginning 
among ancient peoples via the con- 
versational medium to the technical 
media of news distribution proper to 
the present day, namely, newspaper, 
magazine, radio and television. The 
various phases and mechanics of news 
transmission are treated in a readable 
and interesting manner. 

Mott makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween “soft” news and “hard” news— 
terminology not unlike the common 
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CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 


FIFTY YEARS 
1903-1953 


Edited by 


Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


HIS is a very distinctive book. It 
observes a great occasion—the 
completion by THE CATHOLIC 
MIND of its first fifty years of 


and it provides in 





unique service 
convenient form a permanent record 
of Catholic thought since 1903. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH FIFTY YEARS makes 
available to you and readers of the 
future more than 100 of the thou- 
sands of significant studies and state- 
ments made by leading Catholic 
thinkers who were expounding the 
social doctrine of the Church as it 
was proposed by Leo XIII and his 


successors to Pius XII. 


704 pages 


$9.00 


Available at most Bookstores 
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classification of literature as “light” 
or “heavy.” He regrets the penchant 
of most people for news of the “soft” 
type and their disregard for “hard” or 
serious news. Human nature being 
what it is, there doesn’t seem to be 
much that Mott or anyone else can do 
about this unfortunate failing in in- 
dividuals. 

The reviewer was much impressed 
with the author’s handling of the 
thesis that a free press and a well- 
informed public are most necessary 
for the perpetuation of a free political 
economy. To prove his point, Mott 
cites copiously from his vast store of 
journalistic erudition and general cul- 
tural lore. 

Mott has little patience with the 
sensation-type journalist and sets down 
his moral. criteria for sound and de- 
cent news coverage. He reminds the 
editors and their auxiliary news-pur- 
veyors of their community respon- 
sibilities, both on the local and na- 
tional levels. The roles played by the 
great metropolitan dailies, the local 
dailies and weeklies are described 
and appraised. 

The reader is given an insight into 
the functionings of the major wire- 
services, the techniques of radio news- 
casting, and the multifarious opera- 
tions that combine to produce the 
modern newspaper, even to the me- 
chanical details involved. Sample case 
histories are given of news stories 
from the very acquisition of the news 
to the final printing or broadcasting of 
the same. The sacred precincts of the 
White House are invaded to describe 
the routine of a Presidential news- 
conference. Mott insists that editors 
rarely capitulate to pressure from ad- 
vertisers and, in the main, strive for 
objective presentation of the news. 

Upon completing the reading of 
this work the reviewer could not but 
think of the amazing advances the 
American news industry has made 
since the December day in 1823 when 
the editors of the Richmond Enquirer, 
with understandable pride, informed 
their readers that President Monroe’s 
Message had been transmitted from 
Washington to Richmond in seven- 
teen hours, “a degree of despatch 
hitherto without example.” 

BrENDAN C. MCNALLY 





SPRING IN SPAIN 








By MacKinley Helm. Harcourt, Brace. 
315p. $5 


The material of this travel book is rich 
and varied; and the author is in many 
ways well equipped to deal with it. 
He is an experienced voyager and 
writer, with a genuine love and a per- 
sonal judgment of art and scenery, of 
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books and food and men. He must be 
well aware that he has sent this book 
to the printer in haste, after raising it 
somewhat above the level of a field 
notebook, but not to the height of a 
finished performance. 

On an issue of far graver moment, 
the reviewer must express his deep 
chagrin. A sophisticated worldling 
exists (the tourist agencies know him 
well), who looks for the dash of lubri- 
city in his every bill of fare. Mr. 
Helm’s catering will not grieve him. 
Even sacred things cannot interdict 
the morsel of erotic gossip, the vein of 
coarse commentary, in this conducted 
tour. 

The conductor is capable of better 
things. His chapters on Fray Junipero 
Serra, apostle of California, whose na- 
tive Mallorca he visited in May, are 
proof of it. Not so the earlier pages 
on St. Teresa, nor those on St. John 
of the Cross, to whom he takes a 
fancy. Readers who cherish the Chris- 
tian pieties (which have priceless 
cultural value) must be forewarned. 
If they choose to slip this book into 
their traveling bags, for its apprecia- 
tions of Baroque, of Murillo, of the 
landscapes of Granada and the Balear- 
ic Isles, they will need others, such as 
Allison Peer’s Mother of Carmel and 
Spirit of Flame, as an antidote to very 
offensive odors. 

Epcar R. SMOTHERS 





STRANGE EMPIRE 





By Joseph Kinsey Howard. Morrow. 
565p. $6 


The late Joseph Kinsey Howard wrote 
of northwest America in the literal 
rather than the national sense of the 
phrase. His Strange Empire tells with 
sympathetic restraint how aboriginal 
and mixed-blood nomads slowly sur- 
rendered the continental heartland to 
tillers of the soil. In the telling, Mr. 
Howard managed to weave in a lot 
of Canadian and American history. He 
worked like a historian, but wrote 
with a warmth few historians achieve. 

On its readable surface this book is 
the profile of Louis Riel. Louis was 
a mixed-blood Indian-French-Cana- 
dian, born in 1844 to the daughter of 
the Northwest’s first white woman. 
His mother was French-Canadian, his 
father a “burned skin” decendant of 
French fur trader and Indian squaw. 
As Louis grew up in Canada’s Red 
River valley, about half of its 12,000 
settlers were métis like himself. Some 
4,000 were English half-breeds. About 
1,000 were white, and only 500 were 
Indian. The whites included Hudson 
Bay Company men, Catholic French- 
Canadians and Protestant Anglo-Sax- 
ons. 
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Fur was the economic base of Red 
River life when Riel was born. The 
Company still ruled and urged its 
primitive hunters to resist agricultural 
settlement. The Company staffed po- 
lice and local courts. Catholic mis- 
sionaries were the religious leaders. 
Most of the people took furs, 
freighted, or hunted buffalo. 

Louis Riel’s life marked the transi- 
tion from this. semi-nomadic life to 
agricultural settlement. When the new 
Dominion Government ignored his 
people, he became their champion. At 
twenty-five he led the movement that 
culminated in a provisional govern- 
ment for Manitoba, dickered with the 
United States, and negotiated admis- 
sion to Canada. In return, Canada 
exiled him. For fifteen years Riel 
roamed the United States and Canada 
seeking support for his dark-skinned 
people. In 1884 he entered Saskat- 
chewan to lead the final rebellion of 
primitive peoples in the Canadian 
Northwest. 

Throughout the story there are 
vivid sketches of the settlement of our 
continent’s heartland, with fine dis- 
regard for artificial boundaries like 
the 49th parallel. If you want some 
sense of how Indians lived, what a 
buffalo hunt was like, or why Indians 
went berserk, this book will appeal 
to you. 

Bernard DeVoto’s introduction dis- 
cusses warmly Mr. Howard’s quali- 
fications as a historian. There are no 
footnotes, but the extensive bibli- 
ography is particularly strong in ma- 
terials dealing with economic, relig- 
ious or cultural life among the ab- 
original or mixed-blood inhabitants of 
the Northwest. 

If Mr. Howard suffered any bias, 
it lay in his deep devotion to the cause 
of a minority and in the conviction 
that history might easily have taken 
a different course. 

W. H. RussELL 





THE MUSTANGS 





By J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. 
376p. $6 


With a growing appreciation of the 
wider horizons of American history 
has come the realization that factors 
formerly taken for granted are worthy 
of research. This present history of 
the horse provides a good case in 
point. Although the “wild horses that 
became common to both North and 
South America were from stock in- 
troduced by the Spaniard,” it is easily 
recognized how important these mus- 
tangs were in the winning of a brave 
new world as well as in the ultimate 
winning of the west. 

Mr. Dobie writes affectionately and, 
in the main, well of the mustangs 


he both loves and respects. His book 
is a mixtum-gatherum of some well- 
told yarns joined with some evidences 
of critical scholarship. 

One is free to accept or reject the 
claim of the blurb that this “magnif- 
icent book represents a monument to 
all the wild and free horses that once 
were the glory of our Western range.” 
One cannot fail to be impressed, 
though, with the information offered. 

It is quite regrettable that occa- 
sional lapses of good taste show them- 
selves in the volume. Several religious 
references might be called irrelevant 
flippancies. Thus, in spinning a yarn, 
Dobie opines that “there was no more 
likelihood of my falling from the plug 
I rode than there will be of my ascend- 
ing in the style ascribed by papal 
decree to the Virgin Mary.” It comes 
as a revelation, too, to learn that the 
Indians on horseback deserve special 
praise for never becoming “ ‘poor 
churchyard things’ like certain foot 
tribes, obeying and adoring padres.” 
Finally, Hernando de Soto is praised 
among... 


all the notabilities of the True 
Faith who explored into the un- 
known vastnesses of America—to 
inform the natives of their feal 
to Emperor and Pope, to clarify 
their minds on the identity of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Such unfunny distortions helped to 
convince this reviewer that Mr. 
Dobie’s history of the horse suffers 
when he dismounts into the realms of 
history and/or theology. 

Joun Bernarp McGiom 





THE WORD 











“He went down with them and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject to them” 
(Luke 2:51; Feast of the Holy Fam- 


ily). 


The Feast of the Holy Family is not 
primarily a day for pulpit eloquence. 
The Evangelists seem to imply this, 
for they abandon the preacher at the 
threshold of the holy dwelling in 
Nazareth. From the Gospels we can 
reconstruct quite fully a typical day in 
our Lord’s public life. But of the days 
at Nazareth they give no details. 

The silence of the Evangelists is 
almost a hint to preachers. Is it not 
best that each family work out for 
itself the special meaning of Nazareth? 
The first step is for father, mother and 
children to turn over prayerfully in 
their own minds what they know ot 
Joseph, Mary and Jesus, and draw 
their own conclusions about the life 
of the Holy Family. Then a frank dis- 
cussion within the family, in the same 
prayerful earnestness, will mature the 
thinking into a practical, cooperative 
program. 

The meager facts which the Gospels 
give about the Holy Childhood pro- 
vide a framework for thought and 
resolve. 

First there is the astounding state- 
ment (Luke 2:51) that “He was sub- 
ject to them”—astounding because a 
divine Person bends His will com- 
pletely and habitually to follow the 
directions of His creatures. The child 
of our day finds it difficult indeed to 
learn the necessity and the nobility 
of obedience. Devotion to the Holy 
Child of Nazareth will make that les- 
son more clear and more attractive. 

But the subjection of Jesus to His 
parents has a wider import. The obe- 
dience to which a child is bound car- 
ries with it grave duties for the par- 
ents. Authority is not given by God 
for the convenience of the parents 
alone, but primarily for the good of 
the child. That authority demands 
prudence, sympathetic understanding 
and utter unselfishness if God’s pur- 
poses are to be achieved. And who 
better than Joseph and Mary can ex- 
emplify the use of domestic authority? 

A second truth about the hidden 
years comes from St. Matthew 


(13:55) and St. Mark (6:3)—that 
Joseph and Jesus were carpenters. 
What are the implications of this fact? 
Not, assuredly, the penury and social 
stigma which some spiritual writers 
see in it. Nazareth was a humble 
town: all its people were laborious 
folk who knew sweat and toil as their 
daily routine. The carpenter worked as 
hard as any and held his head as high 
as any. Surely the Holy Family did 
well and stood high in the esteem of 
their neighbors. 

The lesson from the work of Jesus 
and Joseph in the carpenter-shop—and 
of our Lady in sewing and in cooking 
and in keeping a spotless house—is 
manifold: for example, that hard work 
done for God is holy and meritorious; 
that it brings happiness; that it binds 
the family strongly together. 

The final bit of information about 
those thirty years at Nazareth, that 
Jesus “advanced in wisdom and age 
and grace before God and men” (Luke 
2:52), sets the very purpose of all 
family life. Catholics who are anxious 
to profit from the Feast of the Holy 
Family can examine how effectively 
their life is geared toward spiritual 
ideals. They might, for instance, con- 
sider the question of family prayer, 
their use of the sacraments, the pro- 
gram of special devotions at their 
parish church. 

Happiness seldom comes without 
some planning, and holiness never. 
The Feast of the Holy Family is an 
ideal occasion for each Catholic fam- 
ily to plan how to make 1953 a year 
rich both in the happiness of mutual 
love and in the grace of God. 

Paut A. REED, S.J. 





THEATRE 











TWO’S COMPANY, the revue at 
present residing at the Alvin, reminds 
an aging reviewer of what old-fash- 
ioned doctors used to call a shotgun 
prescription. The medicine included 
a little of this and a little of that and 
a little of anything else the physician 
could think of that might help a pa- 
tient unable accurately to describe 
his symptoms. The theory was that 
one of the ingredients ought to be a 
remedy for the patient’s malady. 
Applying the theory to the theatre, 
James Russo and Michael Ellis have 
stitched together various kinds of 
theatrical entertainment, from com- 
edy skits by Charles Sherman and 
too many other humorous writers to 
be mentioned here to, lyrical ballet 
numbers by Jerome Robbins. The re- 
sult of their efforts to write a theat- 
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rical menu that would appeal to a 
wide variety of tastes is a crazy quilt 
of a show that is loud, gaudy, brassy 
and often nostalgic. The producers 
had the forethought, however, to star 
Bette Davis in the production, as icing 
on the cake. If I am mixing the meta- 
phor somewhat, let’s say Miss Davis 
is the bright thread in the fabric that 
changes the crazy quilt to a paisley 
shawl. . 

In their effort to appeal to various 
preferences and tastes, the producers 
made only one bad guess. They hired 
Vernon Duke and Ogden Nash to 
write the songs, the former contribut- 
ing the music and the latter the lyrics. 
Mr. Nash’s lyrics may be gems of 
humor or tenderness, according to the 
mood of the show at the moment. I 
can’t say for sure, however, since from 
my seat in the third-from-last row I 
could not hear them. I could hear Mr. 
Duke’s music, unfortunately, and it 
could hardly be less melodious if his 
intention was to sabotage the show. 
There is not a single tune that makes 
good overture music or one that any- 
body hums going out of the theatre. 

Bette Davis’ best characterization 
is in the “Jealousy” skit, and her next 
best is in the Hill Billy sketch. While 
both are rich in obvious low comedy 
and the subtle humor of innuendo, 
this balding reviewer liked her most in 
the nostalgic Sadie Thompson bur- 
lesque. 

More fjerformers than can _ be 
named made rollicking fun in other 
skits in atmospheric settings designed 
by Ralph Alswang and costumes by 
Miles White. Genevieve Pitot wrote 
the ballet music that keeps the Jerome 
Robbins dances alive, but the rest of 
the score is flat and uninspiring. Two 
ballerinas, Nora Kaye and Maria Kor- 
nilova, are impressive in several num- 
bers, Miss Kaye offering a touch of 
humor. 

Many other performers help to 
make Two's Company an entertaining 
revue for those who rate humor over 
melody. Those who are tone deaf, 
however, will have a lot more fun. 
It hardly needs to be observed that 
the legions of Bette Davis fans will be 
enchanted whenever that fair lady 
graces the stage. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIS 





FILMS 








TWO CENTS WORTH OF HOPE is 
an Italian comedy-drama which I liked 
tremendously as a picture and found 
both significant and heartening as an 
indication of a new trend in Italian 
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Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep schoo] under Nor- 
pertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
speaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education ef Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 


Maryland 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 
Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 
7-12. Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Super- 
vised study. 98-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s 
Capital. Rifle range. 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis 
eourts, other sports. Public speaking, debating, 
ehoir. Hobby shop. Catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J. 
Box 206 Garrett Park, Md. 


Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 








Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aeeredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


Fer further information address the Dean 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF. 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper gn One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘“‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400,’ 
ONLY FIVE. HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 
Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
ee, ee 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
dical, journali t training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount (Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
34th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tion of American’ Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses, . usic. 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated ca‘ lo 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y 





School of th 
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A Preparatory School in Suffern 


A country boarding and day school, fully 
accredited, for girls in grades 5 to 12. Located 
in the Ramapo Hills, at Suffern, New York. 
College preparatory and Academic courses. 
Art, Music, all sports. One hour from N. Y. C. 


Suffern, New York or Suffern 5-9880 
Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
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from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL, 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free Cata- 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514", 6", 6%" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, Mary 
—— Importer,-Box 394 M, Davenport, 
owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





THE LIBRARY of the NEW SEMINARY 
OF CHRIST THE KING at Saint Bona- 
venture University in Allegany, N. Y., 
welcomes donations of books and periodi- 
cals. Generations of grateful future priests 
will remember the donors in their prayers. 
Write to Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., Rector. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST siruggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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post-war film making. It should be 
mentioned, however, that this reaction 
of mine is by no means a universal 
one. How the picture was received in 
Italy I do not know. In France it was 
awarded the Grand Prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival, which serves to 
put it in strange company rather than 
to prove anything. Over here it has 
been accused, among other things, of 
two opposite and mutually exclusive 
faults: 1) of lacking dramatic sub- 
stance behind its comedy facade be- 
cause the difficulties placed in the 
path of its young lovers are so ob- 
viously contrived and susceptible to 
solution at the convenience of the 
plot; 2) of painting such a bleak pic- 
ture of contemporary Italian life that 
its manufactured happy ending does 
little to lighten the prevailing air of 
gloom. In addition it has been charged 
with the serious offense of disrespect 
toward religion. 

The film which has evoked this 
variety of responses is a curious blend 
of the familiar Italian neo-realism with 
a farcical but down-to-earth comedy 
style somewhat reminiscent of Preston 
Sturges. The story concerns a de- 
mobilized soldier who returns to his 
native village on the Bay of Naples 
only to be confronted with a formid- 
able array of problems. In the face of 
widespread unemployment he finds 
himself the sole support of his mother 
and of two apparently unmarriagable 
sisters, and the somewhat reluctant 
fiancée of a young lady of fierce loy- 
alty and volcanic temperament with 
a really frightening aptitude for say- 
ing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time at the top of her lungs. 

Rather than accept the Government 
dole, the young man searches out a 
succession of odd jobs which have in 
common that they require the expen- 
diture of great physical energy, that 
they have slightly comical aspects and 
that he loses them all, mostly through 
the ill-advised intervention of his 
fiancée. Finally, following numerous 
unforeseen complications, including 
the provision of a dowry for his sis- 
ter, whose marriage is one of neces- 
sity, it is on “two cents worth of hope” 
that the hero and heroine decide to 
get married. 

Director Renato Castellani has 
made no effort to gloss over the grim 
realities of postwar Italian life. Never- 
theless, he has made a_ genuinely 
funny and ultimately hopeful movie, 
neither callous nor irrationally optimis- 
tic, out of the same materials that 
have inspired his Italian fellow-direc- 
tors to expressions of pessimism and 
despair. The difference lies in Castel- 
lani’s appreciation of the Italian 
people’s indomitable buoyancy and 
capacity for survival. His hero’s ill- 
starred but unflagging efforts to re- 





main gainfully employed are comical, 
but beneath the surface they aptly 
symbolize the resolution of a whole 
nation to maintain its integrity and 
self-reliance against almost impossible 
odds. 

Concerning its attitude toward re- 
ligion, the picture plainly was made 
within a Christian framework and 
from a Christian point of view. Its 
casual and familiar treatment of things 
religious may startle or scandalize 
American audiences, but the scandal 
arises from a difference in manners 
and customs rather than from any in- 
tended disrespect on the film’s part. 

(Times Film Corp.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST is a practically perfect 
screen treatment of Oscar Wilde’s 
play, which in itself is far from ideal 
screen material. For adults who accept 
the fact that it is an artificial comedy 
of manners concerned with words 
rather than actions or emotions, the 
picture is a visual and aural treat. It 
is directed with stylish verve by An- 
thony Asquith, furnished with hand- 
somely Technicolored and artfully 
exaggerated Victorian decor and cos- 
tumes and played for the full value 
of every last epigrammatic syllable by 
a distinguished cast including Michael 
Redgrave, Dame Edith Evans, Joan 
Greenwood and Margaret Rutherford. 
(Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











FORTUNE, SMILING, SCAT- 
tered its favors lavishly during the 
week, filling the human scene with 
joy and brightness. . . . Invigorated 
by the social sunshine and moved by 
the contagion of Fortune’s smiles, 
human beings also began to smile. . 

Soon, all over the walks of life Howed 
a sea of happy, smiling faces... . 
Smiling fisherwomen were on view. 
. . . At the Lake of the Ozarks, Mo., 
a woman caught a four-pound bass, 
discovered inside the fish a 21-jewel, 


gold-plated railroad watch. . . . Smil- 
ing housewives were glimpsed. . . . 
In Northhampton, Eng., a young 


spouse won $210,000 on a seven-cent 
sweepstake ticket. ... Grinning oyster- 
men were reported. . . . In Keyport, 
N. J., when an inn worker opened 
an oyster, the gleam of pearls met his 
eye. In a trice, he became the owner 
of sixty pearls. .. . With the speed of 
a spreading flash fire, smiles leaped 
from face to face. . . . Joy chased 
the sadness from woebegone features. 
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_. . In New York, an unemployed 
manicurist found a roll of $200 on 
the street. The following day, she 
hailed a taxi, found her second roll 
in less than forty-eight hours. On the 
seat was an envelope containing $655. 
... Dejected countenances grew radi- 
ant... . In Hopkinsville, Ky., a de- 
fendant, unable to pay his fine, was 
sentenced to the workhouse, where he 
was assigned to the street-cleaning 
detail. On his first day with the squad, 
he noticed something green lying on 
the street in front of his broom. It 
was a hundred-dollar bill. He paid his 
fine, returned to the ranks of free men. 


As time marched on, the favors of 
Fortune continued their gentle down- 
pour without recess or diminution. . . . 
In Hopkinton, N. H., a citizen bought 
an old building for $2,900. While he 
was inspecting the place, a bundle of 
papers tumbled off the rafters onto his 
head. Out of the bundle fell a two- 
cent Andrew Jackson stamp, without 
perforation, dated 1861. The stamp is 
worth $10,000. . . . Happy reunions 
churned fond memories. . . . In Jones- 
ville, Mich., a woman found a doll 
she lost sixty-five years ago. Workmen 
came upon it stuck in a partition 
where it had been left by other work- 
men in 1887. ... Instances of prompt 
service emerged. . . . In Meridian, 
Miss., people at a special prayer meet- 
ing for rain were caught in a 1.31 inch 
downpour as they left the building. 
. . . Ill winds stirred up pleasant 
zephyrs. . . . In Columbus, O., authori- 
ties disclosed that the recent drought 
aided law-enforcement officers. Low 
creek and river waters made the re- 
covery of five stolen safes possible. 
... Encouragement for hearty eaters 
was reported. . . . In Victoria, B. C., 
a restaurant owner announced that for 
one week he would allow customers 
to set their own prices for meals, his 
idea being to try out a change of 
business patterns. Waitresses, he said, 
will give service but no checks. Each 
customer will make his own change at 
the cash register. The man concluded: 
“It will be interesting to see what 
happens.” 


A week which receives lavish favors 
from a smiling Fortune presents an 
engaging spectacle... . The human 
heart is made for happiness and such 
a spectacle, at first glance, seems to 
indicate happiness. . . . Alas, it only 
seems to. ... The heart of man can 
never be satisfied for long by the 
things of this world. . . . Even if all 
the weeks were filled with nothing but 
Fortune’s favors, there would still be 
restlessness. ... As St. Augustine said, 
in the human heart there is a great 
void. . .. Only God can fill it. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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Let AMERICA Help You 
With Your 
Catholic Press Month Activities 


Like most Catholic publications AMERICA 
will do all it can to assist you in doing 
what you intend to do to make the Catholic 
Press better known during FEBRUARY, 
Catholic Press Month. 








e AMERICA would like to have present readers 
send in the names of prospective readers, people 
who should read AMERICA, in order that we may 
contact these prospects during Catholic Press 
Month. 


e AMERICA will enter introductory subscriptions 
—26 issues for $3.00—for prospective readers 
whom you wish to introduce to AMERICA. 


e AMERICA will send sample copies to you for 
distribution or directly to prospective readers des- 


ignated by you. 


e AMERICA will provide individuals or organiza- 
tions with materials prepared for the observance 
of Catholic Press Month. 


You may send names, introductory subscriptions or requests for 


material to 


AMERICA, Dept. CPM 
70 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Parents aren’t teachers 

Epiror: I must take exception to the 
advice Mr. Shaw offered in his Nov. 27 
Feature “X” to those of us who find 
ourselves hard-pressed by overcrowd- 
ing in our schools. 

His solution to the problem pre- 
sented by ninety children packed like 
sardines into one room for six hours 
of group-directed, nonindividualized 
instruction, is to sentence these same 
weary little Christians to “from one 
to three hours per night per child” of 
extra instruction. 

His air of resignation to this situ- 
ation appalls me. It is not God’s will 
that such conditions should prevail. 
To quote Mr. Shaw once again: “If we 
realize how important the need is, how 
serious the obligation, we'll arrange 
somehow.” 

Yes, we should be able to arrange 
somehow for improved classroom con- 
ditions. Let us take positive action— 
not just to assure our own children 
of a proper education, but to benefit 
all the students in our schools. Over- 
crowded classrooms have been a 
severe problem for at least the past 
four years, and will continue to be one 
for years to come. The sooner we take 
action, the sooner a solution will be 
found. “God helps them who help 
themselves.” 

(Mrs.) W. B. PRENDERGAST 

Annapolis, Md. 


The case of O’Casey 

Epitor: The Stephen Ryan article on 
Sean O’Casey (Am. 12/20/52) is an 
admirable summary of what has hap- 
pened, and continues to happen, to 
intellectuals who permit themselves to 
be strait-jacketed by the tyranny of 
communism. It is not liberal, in judg- 
ing O’Casey, to try to prescind from 
his leftist leanings. One cannot reason- 
ably at the same time deplore a Hiss 
in government, and by our praise or 
patronage add to the prestige of an 
author who uses his writings to ad- 
vance the cause of communism. 

(Rev.) Avoysrus J. WELSH 
Ramsey, N. J. 


Brownson sesquicentennial 
Epitor: To answer a question asked 
by Francis McMahon in your Dec. 20 
Correspondence, St. Michael’s College 
plans to celebrate during 1953 the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Ores- 
tes A. Brownson. 

Plans are still in the formative stage, 
but we will hold a symposium during 
our summer session, which is directed 
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by Dr. Jeremiah K. Durick, a student 
of Brownson’s Vermont years. The 
summer session for men and women 
runs for the six weeks following June 
29. 

Since 1953 will be the centennial 
of the Burlington Diocese, we thought 
it especially fitting that we honor the 
memory of one of Vermont’s outstand- 
ing figures. 

Joun D. DonocHuE 
Public Relations Director 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


McCarthy: pro and con 

Eprror: May I congratulate you on 
the two articles on Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy in your Dec. 13 and Dec. 
20 issues. 

I have listened to and read so much 
by such men as McCarthy and West- 
brook Pegler which I believe false that 
I have wondered why Catholic pub- 
lications have not come out against 
such propaganda. 

I know you did, some time ago, 
take up the matter of Westbrook Peg- 
ler’s diatribes, and now I’m glad to 
see you have taken up McCarthy’s 
distortions. 

Thank you for doing this. 

J. B. CoLeEMan 

New Orleans, La. 


Epitor: What’s with America? Why 
do you raise such a fuss about Senator 
McCarthy? Lord knows, if he had not 
kept on rooting in spite of mud- 
slinging, everything would have still 
been covered up. He has been right 
in his accusations about 90 per cent 
of the time. Now we are at last getting 
under way with Lattimore, too. 
Superior, Wis. G. R. Howe 


Parish Ciné-Clubs 

Epitor: Isolde Farrell’s Paris letter 
about the parish Ciné-Clubs (Am. 
12/27, p. 356) might profitably be 
placed beside Walter Kerr’s article on 
Catholics and the movies in the Dec. 
19 issue of Commonweal. 

If there were something compa- 
rable to the Ciné-Clubs in American 
parishes, and our Catholic high 
schools and universities, perhaps a 
more sensible approach to the cinema 
and the theatre could be developed. 
I think there is great need of healthy 
discussion of the entertainment arts 
among Catholics. As usual, it is the 
French intellectual vigor that pro- 
duces such practical innovations. 

St. Louis, Mo. Epwarp F. Jost 
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Observing its 2 45 t Anniversary 
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Your Gift Enrollment Book = best in Catholic thought 


NEWMAN S 
WAY 


By Sean O'Faolain 


Vy ERE ETRE: At last, from the skilled pen of one of the 

NEWMAN'S WAX few living writers equal to the task, emerges 
the full stature of Newman the poet, historian, Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
apologist, novelist, churchman, mystic, who Executive Editor of THE CATHOLIC MIND 
shook the religious foundations of his time. 
=» This intensely moving portrait of Newman’s 
“ life from childhood to his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church is the product of the 






THE 
CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 50 YEARS 





a brilliant anthology of articles and addresses 
that have appeared in The Catholic Mind from 
1903 to 1953, published to celebrate the 





_author’s wide original research and entirely fresh Catholic Mind’s Golden Anniversary. 
neni 704 pages Retail Price $5.00 
Retail Price $4.50 during January only — Special price to 


Join now for your free enrollment copy of this current best-seller members, $4.00 
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Specialists in 
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The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account .. . the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 
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making and selling ecclesiastical candles 








for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


ae MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
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